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Foreword 
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More lli^ 4.6 mi(Mon American teen^ers are believed to sCiffer from 
chronic pr/6t}lems in coping with their farnilies, their schools, their society, 
and thetryselves. Some run from tjjeir homes; others withdraw into sullen or ' 
defeatedfrisolation while remaining at home. Some escape .with drugs or 
alcot\G4^ white others simply tranquilize themselves with these substances. " 
.Many are loosely^ labeffed as "cra^y"; some are cjiagnosed as mentally i^ll. If * 
they are poor, and particularly if they are poor and belong to- a minority 
group, their behavior will often be classified as delinquent. 

,Currently we do' not have enough mental health professionals, to work 
with these young people and their families. Even if we did, it is uiilikely that 
the majority of them )Vould seek out such professi^als. These young people 
are often unable or unwilling^to trust adults assigned (by parent, school, or 
clini^^ ^treat" them. Such treatment is ass^iated with being labelled 
menUlfy ill— a label they reject. Time to wbrlrthings out for themselves ts 
needed— time combined with the support of sympathetic peers as well as the 
guidance of older people who understand the confusi^p^felt and respect the 
young person's right to find his or her own way. 

It is in direct response to the above realities that Dr. James Gordbn*works 
and ijsrites. Ir^is In^duction, he sketches his own metamorphosis, a pro- * 
fessional odyssey frorrv traditional to alternative services. The essays that fol- 
' low portray the spirit and substance of*the new services— hotlines, runaway 
houses, drop-in centers, and group homes— and the philosophy of care they 
embody. /Again and again, Dr. Gordon encourag^us to listen rnbtfe closely to 
'outh ItTTieed. and to create services that respond more ^rec^l^to those 
expyr^ssed needsSdis message is clear: We must fundamentally reevaluate the 
nature of the way in which we care for our youth (thus, the double meaning 
pf the book's title). ^ 

A thoughtiDrovoking and responsible book. Caring for Y^uth should be 
.read by all who are interested in working with young people and their 
families. Most particularly, mental health professionals should re^d this book. 
Mental health and medical services are rapiJK evolv^g. One can only fa<uli- 
^tate and participate in .that evolution byo^^^pting its existence and seriously 
examining new (alternative) approaches, to care. ' . ' 

S. p. Hersh, M.D. 
/ Assistant Director*for Children and Youth 

J . • >lationartlnstitute of Mental Health 
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.My first contact with aJ,te£natrve services was in 1967^dLiring San Fran- 



Cisco's "summer of fove." Once -or twice a Week M worked as a volunteer 
. pliysician at the. Haight Ashbuhy free medical cliniCi Each everrin^dozenrof 
young people came to the cHnic to be given penicillin for the V.D. they, knew 
they had, jto Have their belJies felt for the appendicitis the^^ feared, or to be 
. told that their sore throat was indeed^ better. They stayeB to talk about thenrvr 
' selves; their life in the Haight, at^.the homes they had left. Out on the street 
thejteLwas adventure— new h'igh&and hew friends^but als©,.for many of them, 
k^eliness, uncertaihty, and^ memories of a past that still, ;somet|mes, troubled, 
them. In' the clinic they found a safe place, the c:^re they ne,eded, ah^ people 
who did not judge the way they thought and acted.v \ . , ^ 
A number of those ygfing people re/umed tt> the dlinit, as vblunteers, to 
be helpful to .^ther streei people— and toXme. Emergency roorri supervisors 
told rny felk>w^^^ki|^fis and me to prescribe Vitramusculah Thor*^zine for bad 

* drug tri|is. In-ti^^^Ftly lit, mairtfe^^ babkroom of the frpie cijnic these • 
other volunteee^^lped'teac^nlfe to talk bad trips to good, to explore the 
complexity apd .^^uty ratherSt ^an sup press- the horrors of the youn^ trip: 

* pers' hailxjctnations, to eheick out my own vibeT^e/ore commenting on their 
^• feefingst I leAmed that acid trid^^were akin tO" pK^rchbtic episodes 3fnp that 

the outcome of both, could be^rbfoundiy influenced by the attitucfe of the 
people Who treated thertn and the setting \n which they tpok placef few 
hours or^a day In the backroom of the clinic seemed to make the difference 
between weeks pf dru^ tfeathlent on a hosp^al ward and an easy, rapid, and 
tranquilizer -free return to.phe's life. 

. I began my psychiatric tj'ainlng the next summer and sf^nt most of my 
time with [jeopie who were labeled "schizophrenic.'* I learned I could under- 
stand words and behavior that were con^ideried autistic or impenetrable and 
that people's madness often' giade sense in the context of their s^amily and 
their social artd ecoriomic situation. Paying close attentidtS to what bny 
patients said and did, drawing on the work of Harry Stack Sullivan, Frieda 
Fromra-R^ichmajin, and R^D. LaJng^ remembering my experience in the 
free clihic^ I began t<^ concieive of schizophrenia— and indeed mental illness 
in genefalr-^ an e^xperience rather thajin a disease, a process during which a 
person neeBs to be siistained, rathef than a set of symptoms requiring 
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When I became a chief resident /and ward administrator, I wanted to create 
an environment in which "sch izt) phrenic" patieints could experience what 
Laing called "the natural healing process*' of madness, and a place where 
staff members could Ifearn from, and **guide and guard," them. I tried to 
create a place where difference, including psychotic behavior and thought, 
was not stifthiatized as deviance; where each person's riglit to choose— to 
come or go, to ^^ke^ar not take psychotropic drugs— was respected; where 
decisions were fnade communally rather than hierarchically. Often, arid 
cmietimes to riiy amazement, the structure and content of our patients' 
psychoses— th^ Way . they.^cted and thought— began t» change. In a situation 
where honesty wa\ emphasized and authority demvj«ified, long-standfhg 
paranoid delusions beg!kh to dissolvf!. Rigid and frightened people who had 
been told they would alwavs^have to tak^ tranquilizers stopped their medi- 
cation, spoke their minds,-and felt "bei^." Apparently helpless and hope- 
less schizophrenics were able, given the opportunity, to be each other^s best 
therapists. 

In 1971 I finished my psychiatric residency and began to work at thye 
Mental hiealth Stud/^ Center, the National Institi^ of Mental Health's lab- 
oratory in community mental health. My time In ttie^)hospital had shown me 
some of the limits to reforming institutional Qsjt6i:\ce. Now 1 was eager to 
share the skills and the perspective that my psyli^&tric trainingvhad given me 
with people who wanted to change. I was eager to^^cieefThe needs of those 
who came fdr help inii setting where rules^and roles could conforrn to human 
needs, rather thftn to bureaucratic imperatives, 

I began to look at the ways that others, F>articularly nonprofessionals, had 
worked with troubled and troubling people outside of conventional institu- 
tions. I read about Gheel, the Belgian town that is itself a therapeutic com- 
munity, and about tjie settlement house movemenj^of the 19th century and 
its emphasis on meeting people's concrete needs for food, shelter, and child 
care. I reread Augw^t, Aichhorn 's classic account of therapy with detinq^nt 
youtt^ and spoke w*th friends who had worked in t-fip "houses of hospitality*' 
that the Catholic Worker <;ponsors. I ' err^prnhered the <;en<;' of co'nmon pur 
po^se and community: that p'^rvaded the HaigJ»t A^^hhury cH'mc, the thera 
peutic atmosphere created by pe<f>ple \^ho wore n-->< hoL'nd by the dogm^ or 
cant of therapy. And I he^;iri to look for <;imiL-^r k\r^ci^ of ?;*^rvicp*i, ne^r rny 
offjre, in Pritice George'*; (^onnt^, Maryland, and Wa<;h ingti'^T^ \> (.. 

I found runaway hou<;e^. group fo<;ter home*^, hotli^ves, nnd crl<;is inter ven 
tion centers pla-^e*; where young peopl^^ who rarely felt comfortable else- 
where could find shelter, food, aff**ctior^, resp^^ct, and the kind of direct but 
sympathetic coun'^eling that older sisters and brothers might offer younger 
ones. Staffed arid run largely by nonprofessionals, these programs survived 
on begged or borrowed money and the enthusiasm of counselors who v^rked 
free or for subsistence wages. When I came to visit, the young people and 
their counselors welcomed me as a potential friend and ally; when I, stayed 
to help, they shared their work and themselves with me. 



The essays in thfs volume r'ecord some of what I have Learned over the 
last 6 years frckm and with the, young people, their families, and their coun- 
selors^ ^ft^Sy read as program dlescriptions, case .studies, and progress 
notes. Tpe^ reveal a number of changes in my own perspective, as well as* 
my confining cpnyictjan that alternative services have^ much to offer— as 
paradigms of respectfu1.and flexible services for^young people and their 
families; as training grounds for mental health workers^ as models for com« 
munrty mental health centers; and a* working and> living communities for 
. yotyig, and not so yo.ung, people. 

Some of the essays are grouped according to the kind of services de- 
scribed— runaway houses or^ group foster homes; others— on ^'Consultation," 
^*Youth Helping Youth/' "'Alternatives in Transition/' and *'New Roads to 
Mental Health "—stand alone. I have excised several repetitive passages and 
rearranged a few pieces of background information, but have not otherwise 
changed the wording of any of the papers. Most of these essays have been 
published in professional journals, but th^y^ a"te, so far as I have been able .to 
make them^ free of jargon. I hope they will be useful as well. 
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'-'Coming Togeihecl* vws my ftrst essay an alternative services. It was 
meant to be a primer and a guide for mental h^dfth professionals* who might 
want to wori^ in. or with ajt4rnative ^g^n^ces and for alternative Service 
wort^rs who fT^ig(i}t want to use professi^als as consultants. To my pleasure 
ft has provjsd to oei^rseful to alternative service workers and professionals ivsfro 
are trying to uhdecstdnd the roots and phsslble directions of their work^ 
''Coming Together^' was originally published in Social Policy in the July/ 
August issu^ It is reproduced here with permission. 
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^^dn^ufta^n with 
People 




For the last twqsyears I have served as a consuftant to groups that provide 
^Kat may be called ''alternative social services*' Tor young pjiopie; a hotline 
foi^outh/ two ^0,up foster homes for adolesbents, a runway house, a free 
^ ' hi^ school. Hece- i^want to share sortie of my experi^ces, as Examples of 
Hdw one person ti^ihed as a psychiatrist has worked^with new. kinds of ^cial 
s^fvtCe workers aitiJ the young people they serve. 

This account ^ mV-4^o4vem.ent is -part ti^the larger story of alternative 
services. And lt,7jn turn, may be seen as a chapter in the history of the way 
our society has vi-ewed and dealt'with its young.^l will begin by presenting a 
historical persp^^ve which I and many of the people I work with have found 
Jo bejielpful (jfi:iinfderstaniling our work. Afterwards I will present a brief 
sketch of two af j£:he alterhative service projects I. have worked with. Then I 
wiir proceed torarn actual description of my work as a consultant to these two 
m^oiects. * I * : 

A historicJM- perspective 

A hundred year^ ago a person of .1 3 or 14 year* old was w^ll on his or her 
way to adulthood? Already a worker in field or factory, an apprentic^-or 
scholat, a young* ^^n was acc Qfde d the dignity and perquisites of an adult; 
Young wpmen-r^rctegated j^a secbnd-class citizenship— were educated by 
mother auntp'jypd grandmother to serve their future husband s-a'nd chil- 
dren.^ If Vy<^^S P€^r$^n chafed against the oppi'essivene^^^^r restrictions of 
home/he or^he Jid seek solace or advice from an oldp^ member of the ex- 
tended farni^^iH: frcTm some adult in the coxnmunity who was known to be 
sympathetic. ^r44^^ situation b^^me intolerable, or the lure of distant places 
too Strang, the^fiefu jig person couW - 

In ninet^nUr-^entury America a boy or girl could) like Hcfck Firm, **light 
out foii the t.efriloj:y"^tpr else he or she cnuld begin life in another town or" 
city.^^^f^'e; aocorcffh^ to temperament, SKH^ and luck, a young person could 
r makeTTOown. vv£ay support from his elders, or be ex|4|BMted by white 
slavers, cruel masters, or oppressive factories. 



.'^Sce Bpemner^9t6-7 1 , and Handlinand Hi^lin 1^7^. 



Only toward the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 6f the twentieth, 
centuries did adolescence come to be regarded jas a separate stage in a-yq^ng 
American's life, a time of biological .maturity and social immaturity. Threj 
changes In the legal structure— asi much tha consequenc^*"" of industrial de- 
velopment and Jts economic necessities as of humanitarian concern— signified 
and reinforced^this change in attitude; the passage of laws prohibiting child 

labor^enforcin^ompulsofy education, and creating a separate fuven lie justice 
system.2 » 

Compared to the Tosses in social status, the gains for adolescents in hu- 
manitarian treatment were negligible. Economic considerations remained 
pre-enriinent ip determining. whether labor and education laws were enforced: 
faotorie j^htc'h Tia^already found child labor to be Inefficient, were content 
no" to enlbloy ybuiW people; but par^ts who depended* for their economic 
sui-vival Q ^tt feir chirdreri's labor could hardly afford to heed either child 
labor .or o^pulsory education laws. Young people who were confined in 
juvenile Thsitutions 'were no" longer exposed to "hardened adult criminals," 
but in returli they forfeited virtually all of their rights: not only could they 
be confihediwithout a jury trial but they could be convicted of a wt^ple hew 
class of "crtnes** iricludirig "stubbornness," "truancy," and "running away." 
Behavior trfat was toi^ted or^iticizfed in adults, and had once been toler- 
atcfd simhla^y in young people, became^ subject to legal as well as social scru- 
tiny and obnstraints. 

J^w sciences of psychology and psychiatry developed and over the 
years jaj/plified a perspective on adolescence which justified this intrusive and 
patronjping treatment. Dating^om Stanley Hall's 19.04 texton Adolescence 
to, prelent-day psychoanalytic papers and popular magazine articles on how 
to get along with your teenager, adolescence in America has be4i7^^if<|ed as 
a Lime of turmoil and psychopathpl^gy , and adolescents themsell"^^h»e%een 
seen as "difficult" or "troubled." IgiJoring anthropological data'^'poSfeing dif- 
ferent ways of being in those ^ars (such as those accumulated by Margaret 
Mead in Samoa and New Guine*), many writers on adolescence have made 
the effect (the difficulty of beihg a young person in twentieth-century 
America) into the cause (adolescen<ie is a time of grea#^tress). ' 

It was assumed that adolescents, like mental patients, Bracks and women 
did not know what was good for tfiein. Adults, and i>icreasingly those who 
had degrees certifying their experti*;e in tVie 'Vroblems of adolescence," Were 
to tell them. In the chambers of judges, in the off ices of guidance (pounselor*^ 
social workers, and psychiatrists, adolescents who were at odds with family 
or. school or community were labeled "sick/' or "delinquent" or "deficient"- 
iaany case, "problems," 

These difficulties of adolescents were compounded by rapid social and 
economic change. The casual oppressiveness of a society rapidly expanding 



2See Bakan, 19 77. 
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to ward^^ geographic and econorfiic Mrhits was supplante^ by thC^ppressive y 
concern of a society which * demanded ever-greater degrees «f^ technical/ 
specialization and higher levels of consumptToFi. Young people were askea^ 
to set aside more and more years to: prepare for a lifeof .woH^-wllTch^a^n- 
creastngJy removed from their experience at home or -at school. ^ 

At the same time, the increasing mobility of- ntjclear familre^ a>T9 the 
resulting breakdown of the extended family and multigenerational com-^ 
munity made it harder and harder foi\ young peopl&i^o understand and 
participate in the history and tradUioris\frown which their paWnts* bettefs , 
and style of life se^QTied to emanate. Often! there were no adults'S^^-'UlMK— 
no aunts or gr^ndparenis^Tno ministers or policemen kn6wn since to*?r^ and 
trusted— except for the very parents who t3arfi<npated in the conflict. Cut 
off from the past, isolated Ti'om^ their parents' Uvm^^^s adults, and dubious 
about their own future, adolescents turned more and more to one another 
for tomfort"^nd support. . , 

In contrast, their parents turned increasingly to professionals, especially 
to professionals who<puld hSlp them figure out what exactly was going on 
with their children. ^Parents might expect a sympathetic reception from 
these experts, but their children rarely did. To go to see one of therg—a 
guidance cou nselor, m ipister, social wofKer, doctor, or policeman— was, by 
derinitlon, an admission of sickness or gu^^t; often it meant forfeiting the 
inte^ity of one's own experience or point of view to a perspective grounded 
in psychopathology and criminology. As if that were not bad enough, adult 
professionals shared the power of parents as well as their point of view: the 
guidance counselor was paid by the school and^ight report to the prhictpal; 
the policeman coyjid jail you for running away or using drugs; the psychi- 
atrist, silent, fojjrbidding, could label you ''crazy * and lock you up; and J^e 
social woi'ker^who spoke demeaningly of '^acting out'* or *'poor Vr^PiJise 
control" could remove you from your home. 

In the late 1950s Black people in America began to demand their civil 
rights and also began to insist that the larger society treat them with re- 
spect. In the w^ke of the civil rights movement and of the third-world strug- 
gles Which nourished and ^er^ f^d by it, other oppressed groups including 
women, ethnic minorities, mental patients, and old people became more 
assertive and demanding. Young people too became conscious of them- 
selves as a social entity and a politj|j[:al force. Since their shared isolation 
from the concerns and lives of adults had made tl^em cling less tightly to the 
dominant values of the American society, it was easy for many of them to 
see in the powerlessness and anger of American Blacks a reflection of their 
own situation. 

The palpable contradictions between the American ideals of truthfulness, 
peace, democracy, and self-determinatioiji, and the American actions in the 
Indochina war drove a deeper wedge between young people and their parents. 
Revulsion at the televised slaughter— and in some young people an unsup- 
pressible fear that the murderousness vented on the Vietnamese might even- 
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tually be directed toward them— was the first step toward the rejection of the 
moralism and materiaHsm \yhich seenied to abstain it. ^ ^ 

The youth culture that eyolved in th^ mid-1960s was* at onae counter or 
alternative to the dominarft adull culture alid k parody of its worst fears 
about its young people. Cailigjg themselves'^rother^' and sisters, large num- 
bers of young people drew on a con>mon store of democratic ideals and 
Utopian hopes. They rejected 7-verb ally an^d often through action— war, 
racism^ materialism, privatism, competitiveness, hypocrisy and fastidiousness. 
And }n so doing fhey seemed to confirm their parents* and society's suspi- 
cions that adolescents were lazy, sex- and dope-crazed', unrealistic, dangerous 
and delinquent; they were **hippies" or 'Radicals'* or both- 
Young people gathered in drl^an neighborhoods and college commu- 
% nities: Haight-Ashbury in San Francisco, the East Village in New York Cjty, 
Dupont Circle in Washington, D.C.; Ann Arbor, MadTson, ^nd Cambridge. 
There they evolved new styles of dress and music, politics and art, inter- 
personal relations and intoxication— amalgams of past and present, of tech- 
nological innovation » economic necessity, and imaginative fantasy. Tttl^ 
found heroes and heroines of their own, revolutionaries and rock musicians, 
and revolutionaries who were rock musiiJians, 

Buildings on the interests and talents of members of each community. local 
groups formed to provide a network of human services. In San Francisco, the 
Diggers, borrowing their name from the English egalitarians of the sixteenth 
century, Ihiprovised daily bread a«d soup for thousands of Haiglit-Ashbury 
residents; Switchboard dili^cted telephone callers to crash pads, free clothes, 
and legal services; the Haight-Ashbury Free Clinic, staffed by street people 
and local physicians, dealt with the ailments of a young and transient popula- 
tion thatxcxperimented with its lirrjits of physical and mental endurance; and 
church-sponsored Huckleberry ' House took in those young people who 
wanted the security that the street did not offer. 

In contrast to the doctors, social workers, schools, and hospitals of the 
larger societL, these coun terinstitfitions and those who worked in them were 
responsive toVnd respectfu^of youfig people and of their right to independ- 
ence and experimentation. A girl who wanted to ride to Colorado was not 
lectured to about the dangers of hitchhiking; a boy w.ho had run away from 
' ' his parents was not forced to return home or harangued about his **future." 
Young people with venereal ^sease^ were treat^ed without smirks or moral- 
ism, and those on bum trips were gentled down in quiet rooms, not jabbed 
with mind-numbing dc^ses of t/anquilizers. 

Even more imfjortant, tfce barriers between helper and helped were 
breached and often discarded. The boy^ who last night was bummed-out on 

• acid might help tcflk someone e^|e down the next, day^ The kids who re- 
ceived free food from the Diggers donated their extra clothes. The doctor 

-whf) prescribed an antibiotic might learn about an equally effective herbal tea 

* from his patient. For many young people these counterculture-servica groups 
provided an opportunity —sometimes the first they had ever had— to be 
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txumaniy useful to othcfrs; for some professionals, young and old, they^pro 
vided a new kind of working experience relatively free from the posturings 
and stri^ures of professional roles. 

Over fhe last five ye^rs manyrart^ the service ^roupi formed in response to a 
sudden influx of young people have simply disa})peared. But many others 
have grown and .^hanged with the times, expanding their services to deal with 
new needs, deve(ob>h£^ew structures, integrating themselves more com- 
pletely witR a c^^ftwmu^ity which they are helping to build. A runaway house 
with \^ich I have worked was founded five yfears ago to provide a saf^livi^ig^ 
space and an ^Dpportjjrjity for reflection for yoi^g people who mi^fated in 
search of action or in fttght from parents to the^city *s Tiip community. A yeaf 
later, some of its ^taff members opened group foster homes to provide more 
permanent places for rtiose young people who could or would not go hoVie; 
and others started the free school, a new kind of educational setting where 
high school students^those who stayed at home as well as those who ran 
could learn and be^^Vithout being regimented or inf^milized,/ > 

In the la^k-^fwo or three years young people in the suburbs and older 
people \>a»tpathetic to their situation have set up simitar projects. Responding 
to the blandness and isolation of subdivisions and to the anonymity of large 
schools, young people and their older allies have opened drop-in centers, 
crisis counseling services, coffee houses, and suburban runaway houses- 
Towns and counties in-^epy state havp developed their own hotlines, tele- 
phone answering services^hich link lonely young people to other young 
people who can tell them, in their own language, about birth control, abor- 
tion or drugs; to peers who can hear their needs and urges without judging 
them. , 

Workers in all of these projects have in common some understanding of 
the insensifcvity and inadequacy of traditional social services for young 
people. Thevueel that they can be helpful to others without having pro- 
fessional degrees or certification, and believe that people, even tro.ubled and 
confused young people,' can run their own lives and make their own de- 
cisions. They share the desire to make the world and in particular, their 
corner of it — a better pla.ce, as well as the ronvlction that such change is 
shaped by and inseparable from the way people treat one another. In proj- 
ects run- by the people whyp work in them, they hope to create humane and 
humanly manageable alternatives to the institutionis and services that have 
constrained and labeled them and their younger brothers and sisters. 

TWO ALTERNATIVE SERVICE PROJECTS 

There are differences, however, among the various projects. The kind of 
neighborhood they are in, the source of funding, the age, background, ex- 
perience, interests, and ideology of the staff and those whom they serve- all 
of these shape each project. For the account of consultation that follows, I 
wfll discuss two projects* which are at different places on the alternative 
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service spectrum jn terms of neighborhood, age of workers, structure of 
organization, and type of service: a hotline for youth and a'group foster 
home. ^ "^V^ * 

^any of the phone aides who work on the suburban hotline live at hdTne 
Nit white^ jniddle- and lower-m^d^leclass neighborhoods. They are ge^rally 
in their late teens and early tWenties and attend^ or'^re temporariT^on 
i^ve from, local ^high schools and colleges. They operate a 24-hour-a-da> 
telephone answering service which deals mostly with teenagers and pro- 
vides everything from casual conversation legal and medical referrals ^o 
counseling in crisis situations. Twelve to 15 staff receive $2 am hour to* 

work^on and supervise ^wo eight-hour ^ho/ie shtTfs a week; in addition they 
genWaUy put in extra volunteer time jn organizational activity and on com- 
mittees. Sixty volunte&rs also work on the phoVp»5— tmder paid staff, super- 
vision; each contributes at least four hours a \^<e^. The hotline's coordinator 
has a master's degree in social work and is paid by the county Mental Health 
Association which is nominally in charge of aJI the hotline^s activitie^. 

The group foster home is located in a **hip'' white enclave in a larger, 
mostL^ Black, urban neighborhood. The workers or counselors in the home 
are in their mid- to late twenties. They try to live collectively with five or six 
teenagers ^l^o have left or have been forced ou^^pf their parental homes; 
th^^^ yo^jV people have all been classified as ^'ps^^hQtic*' and/or *Jielin- 
it*\ and/or **invneed of supervision/* The workers receive $50 t>r^^sroom 
id board for a week during which they are to be available for five days, 24 
lours a day. The home is one member of a group of alternative service proj- 
recft— including a runaway hoyjse, another group foster home, a job coopera- 
tive, ^nd a fj^e high school— which attempt to function as a collective, sharing 
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economic resources and decision making. 
■ 

THE CONSULTANT ^ ^ 

, A mental health professional who woldcs as a consultant to young people 
on their projects must understand n9^*ai^^ where they "come from'* and 
what tfieir ideals, needs, aspirations and expectations are, but what he or 
she is about. The professional training that ''qualifies*' a person to comment 
authoritatively on unconscious meaningor group process guarantees neither 
acceptance nor usefulness in alternative service projects. If the professional 
does not share many of the values of the people with whom he is consulting, 
if he does not respect what they are trying to do, if he is not open to engaging 
them on their terms, then all his knowledge is worse than useless: observa- 
tions, interpretations, open-ended .questions— all become weapons in the 
arsenal of an unwanted-^d destructive interloper. 

If the consultant thinks of the young workers merely as **ktds** and their 
work as "nice but not professional,*' then he is being both ignorant and 
coq^escending. Alternative services have arisen precisely because our com- 
munities and the helpers in them have not served these young people. The 
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concerns and biases of teachers as well as psychiatrists, parents as well ^ 
police, have prevented them from being helpful tOylarge numbers of young 
people. The condescenl^n of'' the consultant, silent or spoken, simply per- 
petuates and confirms the previous experience of the workers and the young 
people who seek their help. Tfte consultant must always r^mOnber that the 
MU^ices are Alternative and that they belong to the people who live and work 
tnlthem. fl . 

I believe that it has be^n possible for me to be useful to alteSm^tive social 
service workers because I -reqogniz^ along with them the impovenshment of 
traditional services; became I ^nse that ''alterrrative services which are con- 
trolled by thd* people ^ho worV in th^rn^ not by a bureaucratic or profes- 
sional hierarchy, offer a, new and be^er v?ay for r^ople, includiRg" profes- 
sionally trained j>eop\e like myself, tV-help^-and worl^vand simpi^ be with 
one another. ' ^ * 

Stnoe my work is subsidized by'^a salary that I receive, from the U,S, 
Public He4|th^ervice, I need nj^ask for money from the groups that I work 
with. This is a mixed blessing. Though financial security could conceivably 
make me less sensitive to the rigors of working in an alternative service proj- 
ect, it has the great advantage of ^loVing me to spend time with people^ 
whose work I respect rather than those who can pay. I have some distance^ 
not only from the day-to-day hassles that arise out of full-time work in one 
project but also from the chrowcally stressful struggle for financial survival. 

My experience as a therapist and as avnental hospital ward administrator 
and my personal psychoanalysis have all sfiS^ valuabll in my work as a con=- 
sultant. From my own jjfcherapy I have learned to be sensitive to my reactions 
to what is happening around me, at once observant and self-critical. My psy- 
chiatric training, and, in particular, the time I spent as a ward administrator, 
makes it easier for me^o move from one frame of comprehension to another: 
from an empathic understanding of an individuaTs words to an evaluation of 
their communicative effect in a group to *an estimation of the influence of 
that person's previous experience on his pointy of view. And, not least, I can 
feel moderately confident about the limitations of specifically therapeutic 
ideologies and approaches. With the young people who have often enough 
been victimized or insulted by therapists' techniques and institutional coer- 
cion, I know that **introspection," ^*encountering," and analyses of *'group 
dynamicsf*' as ^ell as a variety of psychiatric '^treatments" can all be used 
to obfuscate and maintain inequities of powec, privilege, or economics 
which ought to be redressed. 

FIRST MEETIJSIGS ^ ^ 

People have generally contacted me— a young psychiatrist with free time, 
published writings on ••madness/'^ and something of a reputationras a*'Vad- 
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ical therapist**— to help them with what^the^Tbelieve to be psychiatric prob- 
lems. This has rrTe^nt most often that peopl4 in an alternative service project 
^have feit that one of their group or one of^the ^ids" they work' witJ^was ^ 
^ acting *'cr||ZYH" At other t»nj|| a group as a ^^hole has decided it needs per- 
spective on an apparently irrecbncilable jcormict; ancf Qccasionjsjly* one or 
more mernbef^ have^lt that their group need^**upervision cfr instructioq or 
inforrriatiiHJ about adohescence or **mental^lr|^ss" Jphelp it do its work Better, 

In general I have bteR contacted fy\t by a person in a position of power 
arrd authority: the coordinator of the hotline7T:he director of the runaway 
house, the most active of the counselors in a group foster home. Sometimes 
the situation is viewed as a crisis, sometimes not; buTalways, in contacting me 
the group is opening itself to an outsider, confessing to a need, soliciting the • 
services of a member of ^powerful profession of which there is great distrust. 

The way ^^respond to ao initial request for help begins to shape my rela- 
tionship to the alternafive service group. If, in a psychiatric clinic, one simply 
listens tx3 an individual patient's i^cbunt of hjs difficulties, x>ne may pro-' 
ceed very differently than if one insists on seeing him with his wife and 
children, and differently still, if one visits him in his home, gets acquai{ited 
with his children, and meets his\lose friends. Similarly, in the case of my 
consultation with groups, what I firtd out and deal with drffers depending 
on where ^^^^^ to consult from and with whom. 

In generaVmy approach is ecological and political. Almost always t first 
meet with my c^Her on his or heij turf. I want to understand the entire 
situation— of which the caller and the problem ^re b|n^al>art— and to begin 
from the beginning to see the project's neighborhood and fee^ its physical 
dimensions and coristraints. At the same time I wint to affirm— at a tipie 
when discouragement or anxiety may have led' the workers to question 
themselves and their t>grpose— that I am committed to seeking a solution ^ 
which conforms with the spirit of'-^heir project. ^ * 

I want my perspective to come not only from the person who called me 
in but from all the people who participate in a project. I want to make It 
clear from the beginning jSf rhy work vJith them that I am not the agent of 
a powerful clique or a' leadj^r or. a counselor but am responsive ,fb the entir^ 
group. In so^doing I am helping to recall the egalitarian ideals which animated 
the project's forma.tiolfi and which'may have been eroded by recent stress or 
chronic pressure. I wanfetb Qnderstand and help them understand the prob- 
lem ir! the context of their goals as an alternative service, not as a psychiatric 
disorder or a ,de'QcJ6ncy of technical knowledge or /matter of adjustment fo 
a cultural ndKyi :Vith which they disagree. Here are two examples of ^'pre- 
senting problems'* and my response to them. 
^ ^ . * ^ V * * A 

-The Hotline, ^ ^ 



^ The fouri^er *nd coordinator of the year-old suburban hotline for youth, a 
^ ■'Si^year-old socigL^ worker named Alice, asks me to consult with the young* ' 
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people wfTo i'nswer the phones. She tells me thaf in recent weeks increasing 
numbers of phone aides have spoken to her ^bout their difficulties with 
callfers: one aide is troubled by a youth who masturbates while he taJks to 
her; another is skeptical of his abilitie^-^o deal with a suicidal callerj another 
is upset v^ien* someone *'talks crazy. The coordinator wonders if I- could 
give som^ basic lectures on psycH^pathology arltf psychiatric diagnosis. . 

We talk f or se veral hours about the ongoing operal:ion of the hotline^ 
^out he/^'^Tsire to galvahiz^ ^md educate the community to respect their 
childrenrs autorromy, abou^ the^ stuffiness of traditional agencies and their 
insensilNvity to the problems young people feehrWe can*^hear the muffled 
rings of tR^ phones in the^nex^ room. Occasionally a phpne aide barges into 
her office, excuses himself, asks questions, and cfucks out again. ^ 

I leakH ih^rTi^^ is terribly overworked, that she serves as un- 

official corffidante /af^d therapist as well as coordinator and supervisor, that 
all of the derails of administration -scheduling, training, publicity, and com- 
munity education- must be attended to by her. She is fond of the young 
phone aides^ feels that they are bright and sensitive, but hesitates to turn 
over much of the administrative responsibility to them, thinking, **Some- 
times they seem so irresponsible and bewildered; and, besides, what would 
the Mental Health Association [which sponsors the hotline] ^say?" 

I sjjggest to Alice that neither of us realty knows the best way, if indeed 
there is any way at all, for the hotline to use my skills, and that the only 
way to find out is to ask the people who do the work. I suggest that I take 
some time to get to know how the hotline functions, to read their de- 
scriptions of training and sit around with the young people while they an- 
swer the phones. At the next monthly training meeting, with the paid phone 
aides, the volunteer aides, and various professional advisers present, we will 
t^lk about me and my interests and skills and let those present ask ques* 
tions and speak with one another about my possible usefulness. 

The Group Foster Home 



Sevpral times in the course ut getting acquainted with dlten^ative >or vn^c::> 
in a>r urban neighborhood, 1 7 -year-old Tom is mentioned to me. He lives in 
a group foster home for adolescents where six teenagers stay with two coun- 
selors until they are 18. He is, according to the counselors in the runaway 
house and the teachers at the free high scnool, **cra2y*' and *'dangerous." 
They tell me that the counselors in the group foster home are at their wit's 
end and are prepared to commit Tom to a mental hospital. They wonder 
aloud It I can be of help. Could I do some kind of intensive therapy with 
Tom? Is there a place where he could go 'which is less repressive and more 
pleasant than a traditional mental hospital? < 

When Fred and Ann, the group foster home counselors, get in touch with 
me, I arrange^ to visit them. In their late twenties, dressed in dungarees and 
T-shirts, they lean forward from a thrift -shop sofa -to detail their difficulties 
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with Tom. For his first qjght months^ the house Tom was shy arid tractable^ 
eager for, but wary of, affection frpm his co^unselors; In the last few months 
he has begun to act increasingly strange. He accuses Fred and Ann of- not 
caring for him and of wantii^*to destroy^him. He spends lorig periods of tjme 
alone in his room, scp«Hmir>g at unseen tormentgrs. He refuses to di!2:du^ his 
>yorlc in school or to particifvate in communal tasks such as dish^)vashirig and ^ 
house cleaning. When questione(l, he becomes enr^g^ and abusive; on 
several occasion he has p,ushed and punched both counselors and the young 0 
residents. He says he trusts no one in the house and resists any attempt to 
"help" him. 

Afterwards I ask Fred and Ann ab/Sut themselves' and the housfe. He is a 
former seminarian, an army veteran of 29. She is 26, taught high schpol, and 
worked at the runway house before she cam6 to ^e group foster home. Both/^ 
hive been politically active as campaign wcTrkers for Ifberat politicians and asl 
participants in the recent May Day demonstrations. To them the house is a x 
place wherp they try to live and work with young people in an open and 
noncoercive fashion. At the house things are not always easy* Sometimes th^y ^ 
know^ that they are more "authoritarian'' than they want to be. But they 
woncMk how else the house will stay even minim^^l^y clean, and whether some 
""^^Df the^ids wouldn't be content to watch television all day. ■ 

But Tom is really most on their minds* They cannot say more than half a 
^dozen sentences withoutS;^urning to some new piece of destructive or in^ | 
^ccSrhprehensible behavior. Jikst recently he has begun to come into Ann's . 
room Ms^te at aight to grab j\er and then swear at her when she tells him to : 
leave. She and Fred are scared and baffled, afraid that he might hurt them 
physically x>r that they, in their efforts to be helpful, might unknowingly^ 
be destructive. The other residents, they tell me, are fed up as well as scared; 
they want Tom out. Would I See him in therapy or prescVib.e medicine to 
calm him? Do I know, they wonder, of another place for him^to live? 

I tell Ann and Fred that I would like to see and ^understand Tom as a 
member of their home, not as a psychologically ill individual. Perhaps their 
perspective on him is only crtie among many ways of understanding what is 
going on. They have lived together for many months. Perhaps Tom's be- 
havior is best unc^erstood in the context of his relationships to those around 
him.. The best way for me to understand what is going on is to see them all 
together— the two counselors and the six teenage residents. I suggest^ if 
everyone in the house approves my coming and knows why I've been asked, 
that I come to their weekly house meeting, 

THE WORK OF CONSULTING ^ 

Consultation is a dialectical processXAs a consultant, my work includes 
participating in the process and understanding it. Though there are certain* 
commonalities of attitudes and ideologies in alternative service projects, each 
situation is a new world; And though my own perspective is limited, I, too, 
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am different ix\ each situation. My actions, observations, questions, and in- 
terpretations change the situation into v^hich I ha\aB been called. The changed 
situation is reflected in and expressed b^ changes in the individuals in the 
group, in their relationships with' one another, in the work of the larger 
group to which they belong, and in the relationships* between all of these and 
me.. * 

Th|is dialectic is personal. Like the"worke« in the jDrojects, I do not be- 
lieve that people should be constrained by rigj^, sopi all v^dfffi tied roles; and 
so, liw them, I try to be open to puttirTg aijd understandTng myself in new 
situati6ns. Over two years I have grown closer to the people i have^ worked 
• with. J have become-nq grel friendly . available, receptive, and have participated 
in ways I would^ not^have imagined • These informal acts seem to arise nat- 
urally from rpy consultation with attern^ive social seryice groups and^to 
complement and enrich it. 

^When they are going through crises, I feel cdrnfQrtable IFstening to in- 
dividual young people, taking a wa^k with them, sh«ryig my p^ceptions and 
feelings. If someone wantS^psychotherapy, I will help. fincTjP^ a therapist; 
if he needs a recommendation for a jcb, I will write one- If a group fo^ster 
home resident has just moved out on her own, I rnay visit her in her new 
apartment, bringing with me a housewarming gift, if people are celebrating, I 
wi^l eat and drink and party with them at their homes or at mine. The longer 
I work with these young people, the more we become important parts of 
each other's worlds. Here is a brief nummary of some of the major changes 
that have taken place in my two years of consultative work, 

Thi Hotline 

The meeting with the entire staff of the hotline spawned a planning 
meeting with 20 members. The phone ai^s decided that the^ would like 
me to^e part of a, group where they could talk about ''whatever we feel 
like: problems with troublespme callers, difficulties at work, personal prob- 
lems, psychological theory, whatever.'* 

This group consisted of a dozen of the most active phone aides, half of 
them paid, half volunteers, all in their late teens or early twenties. For nine 
months, we rxjet once a week for two hours. I was an increasingly involved 
but almost wholly nondirectiv'e presence. At tirnes oijr discussions focused 
on the relationship of members in the group: whether membership should 
be open or closed; how one or another person dominated or retreated from 
the discussion; one person's expression of feelings for another. At times 
they dealt with individual problfems: one person's difficulties with her par- 
ent*; another's impending abortion; a third's preoccupation with acid flash- 
backs. And at others they dealt with work-related problems: how to handle 
someone who is suicidal; frustration Nvith callers who will not accept help or 
advice; the^difficulties of going to school, holding a second job, and working 
at the hotline. 
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Gradually a feeling of closeness develope^_an ease with being vulnerable 
in the group-, and a confidehce tbaf problems could be worke!?! out with the 
help of th g other 'm anbers. >Each of the phone aides learned that the others 
were equally ^ concerned about appearing to be co(nper6'rit and "together" 
phone aides; and eath discovered j« that the others also vacillated between 
s uspicio n that they were "just as messed up as the callers" and a conviction' 
that their problerpft were trivial compared to those of/the people who called. 
They shareck.t2£[l[^o^n" problems' of growing up and ^ay from their' parents' 
"and provided support for gach other's efforts. They tTied, among themselves 
to sort out dissatisfactions with school from anxieties about it, and"deba^ed 
at length^and in different contexts the relative advantages of and relation- 
ships between politicaT and personal change. 

SlowTy the group began to exercise more influence on the hotline. Occa- 
sionally a phone aide who was not a member would^ome to "discuss a press- 
ing problem witl^ us. More often it was the style and substance of group drs- 
cussions which affected the rest of the h/btline. Having discovered~that all the 
group members sometimes g?Sw anxious on th^_pthone, the aides could be 
more ^pportive of others who worked with them on their "shifts. Feeling 
more AmfortaBle a'bout talking over their problem calls with me, they could 
make ^better use of another psychiatrist who consulted with them. Accus- 
tomed to ^rutinizi.ng the power relationships in th^pnoup, they could pow 
examine -those in the hotline as a whole; if they couj^iideal with a some- 
times overwhelming jnember of the group, then th^y'^Sdd begin to deal 
with him and with *other5 who , became overwhelming adrrflnlstrative 
meetings. One of the group members summed up the effect: "Hotline," he 
said, "is suppQSed^ to.be about communication and sharing. It happens in 
this group, so maybe we can make It happen on Vie phones and on ob| 
committees." 

After five months the 15 paid staff asked me to come as a facilitator to 
their monthly meetings with the coordinator and the executive director of 
the Mental Health Association. The phone aides wanted more responsibility 
and more active participation in making the decisions and setting the policy 
which governed their work. They thought I might help them assLime this 
power and exercise it fairly . ^ 

I entered this new group— the paid staff members— trusted by six of the 
members y/ho were, in the previous group and with goodwill from most of 
those who had not been. From the beginning I felt comfortable . taking a 
more active role than I had previously. Over the four or five months 
"the group," I had discovered an ability to be fr.ank with ^e pho/ie aides. I 
also had a , sense of the kinds of things that troubled them, and had experi- 
enced their capacity for understanding and change and mutual support! veness. 

When, in the first meeting, some of the paid staff spoke irritably of diffi- 
culties with new volunteers, absenteeism, and lack of enthusiasm, I asked 
them if they had asked the volunteers why they were dissatisfied. And when 
they said they hadn't, J asked about their failure to do so. Quickly they began 
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to question themselve^ What was a Jptline abou/anyway? How did they 
expect to be useful to the callers, to heTp them deal openjly with their prob- 
_ lems, if they, the paid staff, didn't tieal with theirs? htetline was about com- 
nrrunicating with and. helping people to look at what was troubling them, and 
helping ^hem to act on that> knowledge. Maybe, Ii4^e the callers, they were 
scared to confront other people's criticisms. But they had to if they wanted 
to improve ih^r s^vice. And they coul4«*t4£Dtprove their ser>?*^ if tfjey 
weren't rnore open with each other. ^ ^ . 

At this point one of the newer phone aides described her difficulties in 

- first commg-"to--hotline: the anxiety of training and the feeling that the mi 
experienced stafn and especially the paid phone aides, ^ver^ exclusive, *cli 
qutsh> and cond^Cjcpding- Havinallistened carefully, other people shared 
their own memorieVoffirsf comingTt) hotHne* 

Then the group t>egan to discUss concrete ways of maAcing the experience 
at hotline more educational and less threatening. They began to consider re- 
forming the hiring and training procedures as well as ways of dealing" inter- 
personally with their self-protective cliquishness. Later that day^^d during 
the following meetings, the paid staff began to question its role. \ 

During the next two meetings the^ impatience of one staff member with' 
another's work led tcA a general discussion of the difficulties the whole paid 
staff had In getting ^rN receiving constructive criticism from one another, 

- Hesitantly each phone aidfet^ked about his work, the difficulties that he 
experienced with it, and rfre'tielp that he would like from the others- ^ 

At the following meeting the discussion was widened to irtclude the 
structure of the hotline as a who^e. Alice confessed that she was re^u^ant 
to give up certain kinds of responsibility even though she-^would tike to. The 
paid staff in turn said that*she ought to give some up. She could not deal with 
all the work, and beyond that, hotline Was *'about sharing responsibility/' 
Just as they had to listen to and give responsibility to their volanteers, so 
AJice had to hear and to yield responsibility to tho^pi. Alice agreed. 

With titis shared insight a^ a basis, over the next year the staff changed'^^ 
virtually every aspect of hotline. The young paid staff took over the chair- 
manships of all the committees from professional volunteers (psychologists, 
psychiatrists, social workers). They reformed the selection procedure and 
made it conform more to the expressed needs of the new volunteers, mixing 
introspective and supportive sessions with didactic discussions about drugs, 
sex, and community resources. Instead of appearing occasionally and re- 
sentfully at professionals* lectures on **psychiatric problems," the phone aides 
themselves organized workshops on the problems they perceived. They took 
part in a* massive program of community education and initiated a crisis- 
oriented outreac>i program in response to both the callers' needs and to their 
sense*of their own expanding skills. ^ ^ * 

Gradually the paid staff meetings came to be of central importance to the, 
functioning of the hotline. They provided a source of support and criticism** 
for highly motivated workers, an arena for discussion of hotline problems, 
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• andy^an opportunity to make ma|or policy decisions. In these early ^Ksions 
and in^the ones that followed, I tried to point out t(|^ Jnterconnecteo^ss of % 
personal change and group difficulties with organizational s't^i^jcture ahd* 
economic and political realities. I worked to keep a perspective orf all of their 
perspectives and as J^^^Hd so tried to-0rovide an example to the^^hone aides of 
^this kind pf understanding. I tried to help the at^^ translate indwidual f^el- 
Hngs into group action; to understand the effects o^roup and social for Ce^ on 
their feelings; to appreciate the^immediagy-of their relationships in the group 
and to investigate them as reflective of more widespread hotline" situations, 
Onp phnne aiders anx ious hustling for more paid hours might reflect^ lack of 
[ • consideration for his felloW workers, but it was also responsive tojbe low 
hourly wages. ^Smoking dope t4lkhe office wa? perhaps a form of/-^*a[cting out^ 
against the association which pe^nTltte<^ the hotline to its facilities, but it 
was also the gesture of young people who Were furious at their elders' con- 
descension. An experienced phone aide's sudden temptation to tell the police 
about a troublesome caller raised an intrir^sically important issue, but ^t also 
reflected his anxiety about his departurQ, from the hotline and his somewhat 
insultin^fear that chaos wi^fd follow. 

» 

Xiffe Group .Foster'Home ' 

* ' . * 

By the time the first house , meeting at ,the* group foster hbffte was half 
over, Tom and Ann were at it: Ann gentty, patiently, explaining and in- 
qufiN^g; Tom, shouting, swearing, demanding. Ann had simply wanted to 
know what subjects Tom was taking at the free high school, and Tom replied 

tfhit "it*s none of your business/' When Ann saidvShe was '•in- 

terested*J in him and **cared" about him, h6 b^gaF^to shout an<u|^ear at her, 
accusing her of *Mying" and **workiog me over/' When she ask^fdf^r specific 
examples of **w6rking him over/* Tom maintained that this request for spe- 
ciflcs was just one more example of "what you are doing to me," He in- 
sisted that Ann hated him^^The more vehemently she^ Fred, and the other 
teenagers dented this— *'how about the time she sat up all night with you or 
took you on a camping trip,*' etc.— the more incoherently furious Tom be- 
came. **YouVe crazy," his friend David said to him in conclusion, /'You be- 
long in a hospital," * 

I sit in a straight-backed chair against the radiator, uncomfortable, unsur*e. 
I am trying to understand what I see and hear, to'loc^ at the situation a 
whole, to piece together Fred and Ann's obvious concerr^, Tom's resentment, 
David's anger, and the silence of Ellen, Liz, and Ed— the other young people 
^ who live in the house. At the end of an hour David and Ed have left. Half an 
hour later the meeting ends. Tom is rigid, Fred is hoarse, and Ann's eyes are 
red; Ellen and Liz seemed bored. I say that I d^^ot understand what is 
happening, bu^ would like to come again next week. 

At the next me&ting the subject is ''cleanliness," but the focus is again on 
Term. The house is filthy. None of the young people have done their jobs. 
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But only Tom's failure -to clean up seems disturbing to the co'unselors. Re- 
proval swiftly escalates as do his countercharges: "You warit-^o get rid of 4. 
me/; he shouts, *'to ki*< me."' * , 

* I 'pegin to ask questions. 'Instead of dismissing Tom's* comments as para- 
^ "p>a, ^want tJbH'ind out why others in the hqyse have chosen to focif on 
hlnril Aren't all of them equally responsible i^or the state pf the house?' What 
are-the rule«7' Rave they indeed threatened to^'get rid of'Tom? 

My atte^p^ to^ftnd out are thwarted ^ other arguments. Ellen is angrv' 
at Ann -because sh6 won't let her stay xi^Mt as late as lJt^j«ibo is three yeSf* 
older, ^llevrjfes on the floor, kicks+ier feet, .and rpKs from si^le to sidef David ^ 
iVaVi^y at'everypne because he wants to move out of the house artd -the 
/fQUnselors,jiavQ reminded him that he is not old enough. Tom wtll not speak. 
/ "There's nothing to say," he says. - ' 

-V -* P®""*'**^ by ' little the hou:^ re^iUationS emerge.: Eajch ypuiig^^ 

**>ersoiS has agreed to go to school or y^rk' as a condition of entering the * 

h^u^j the probation officers who placed them in the house insist on it. 
"''They may not leave m^tll they are 18. 

1 begin to understand ^^hat Tom means. He feels that he has the right to 
decide^ what he wants to tiflte at school, if indeed he wants to go to school 
at all. Ann is sure that it Is g6od for Tom to 0ke certain courses or at least 
some courses^But It isn't a simple matter of disagreement. Ann's opinion has 
the force of \Sfw; Tom's agreement makes him vulnerable to expulsion. 

The counselors' refusal to change the rule or to acknowledge that it 
could be changed or even to acknowledge its power makes it impossible for 
Tom to risk obeying it or even to broach the subject of its fairness. He is 
furious at being in such a coercive situation. And his fury emerges obliquely,, 
self -protectively, in behavior that can be seen as signs and symptomsjof 
"mental illness." Tom feels isolated and endangered; Ann and Fred feel<toe- 
trayrtl and baffled. No one }s willing 'to-^al witA the issues or the rules. j 
They are all in a bind^ and I say so. ^ / 
Over the next four or five weeks many other pov^prful but unacknowl- / 
^ ed^ed contradictions of the house's operation emerge. For a wljile it is Tom ( 
whose rage elicits them. But sometimes the focfts shifts to Ellen. She pouts \ 
^ and yells. "Everyone," she screams, "treats me like ^ baby, tells me when to \ 
come and go, when to go to sleep and when to get up." Fred is impatient \ 
with her and says: "She can stay out till midnight on weekdays, one or two ^ 
on weekends"; and with a meaningful glance, "she said she wanted to get up 
for school. Besides she's acting like a baby." Ellen fli^Ks ashes on the carpet, 
rolls her eyes upTin her head, and storms out of the roornl^X 

As time goes on I try to help Tom and Ellen articulate\their difficulties 
with the house and their anger at the condescension and cbe^ion implicit 
in its rules. I also try to help Ann and Fred understand the V^ungSi£<>ple's 
behavior as criticisms rather than dismiss^hem as symptorpf5rr><^^ 

After Several weeks Tom speaks his/fury straight out,^tVou v- 
about me, but you are willing to forte me to do things I don't want to be- 
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oause you and your values say jthat thtfV're good for me. It's clear »you .car^, K 
ynnojg\ about your^values than-^you do about me/' Ellen points out; *Vo»:?^* 
, Vb^5Jr^'*sine ami then get mad at rrte for actiog like a, kid/' •D^yicCoperis^u|S^ . 
too. Sullenly he says: thiok'W talked with him and said it was ok|Uy 
my proba^n officer .would lit me leave." * C - ** 

' TH^ counselors h^ar therfU Slowly they eome to see that they are paying 
. too much attention" to bureijacratic demands (the expectations of th^arger 
^TOllectjye of v /hich the house is a part, the welfare department, wf^h •fi- 
- flanc^. the ^^ting people's liyip^sitOation, and the n>purtt workers v^ho su* 
^ pcu^viseJt) and-^o*"Cljltural contentions {the beHef that teenagers shgujd be 
m^^hool or gainfully employed, that they should awaken atid go to sleep 
^ at^hours specified by their®^jardians) and not ^c^gh*to the young people's 
' needs and desires* Ann and« Fred acknowledge the disparity betvyeen their 
point of view and the^^young people's, and admit to the contradiction be- 
tween caring abou^them and telling thern what to do. This in turn leads, 
them to question the rules and attitudes which permit them to act this way. 

^ince the counselors have felt uncomfortable In their patronizing role, - 
the results of this process, though anxiety provoking, are also liberating for 
them. They feel freer to challenge the assumptions of their jobs and tc^ ^ 
divest themselves of much of their powei over the teenagers. BotPt Ann and 
Fred had come to the house precisely because they wanted to work'and live 
''with youn^people, free from, the strictures of a traditional childrcare service. 
In order to enforce rules they didn't believe in, they had blinded themselves 
to the effects of those rules. They admit that theirxondescension and rigidity 
were defenses against their own mixed feelings; labeling the anger of the 
young people as **crazy" or "selfHdestructivA"' was just one more way to 
deny the validity of thelr^criticisms. \ 

As the issues become clearer *nd as the counselors change the rule^ to 
grant Tom the option of not goivg to school o^ working, he gradually stops 
•acting ''crazy/' Ann and Fred grant David the right to move out of^the 
house; they also support his negotiations with his probation officer. Freed 
from constraints, Ellen acts precisely as the counselors feared she would. 
She stays out for several days at a time, drinks, takes pill^, gets into fights 
on the street. But now, instead of being sarcastic and controlling, Fred and 
* - Ann simply express' the mixture of dismay, anger, and frustration that they 
y ' feeL *'Maybe you're right/' Fred begins, **about my 'babifytng' you. I don't 
want to^inymore and I won't. But why are you doing all of this?" Ellen 
listens, laughs, and then is silent. She leaves the house after dinner and 
doesn't call until the next day. "I've got something to do/' she says, **ril 
be b^ck in a few days— to stay." Ann and Fred do not argue. 

The counselors work to make the rules and^tructure of the house con- 
fornrtto the noncoercive ideals that they share witn the young people. Slowly, 
as they give up the power to make rules by themselves, and as the younger 
people test their intentions, the counselors become more credible, more 
V trustworthy. House meetings are still filled with the tensions of each person's 
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life, with the anxieties and resentments of trying to live communaily and re- 
sisting it. But the issues and feelings begin to emerge; 

It then became important for me to support all of the house members in 
ttyclr ingoing struggles toNjriake the house more democratic: to point out at 
once the conseqcTences of if^^^ities of power and the difficulties which they 
experienced in giving up their roles as "counselors and kids." 

Common problems emerged: one of them was drug use. Previously there 
had been a counselor- and project-imposed rule against drug use in th*? house: 
anyone caught with drugs would be kicked out. In fact, one person had been 
caught and allowed to stay. Generally the young people had lied about drugs, 
claiming that there were none in the house while hiding them from the 
counselors. Inevitably this drove a wedge between the counselors and the 
young people. The teenagers were resentful and guilty, the counselors suspi- 
cious and self-righteously angry at the betrayal which they knew the young 
people were perpetrating. In addition, hone of the young people felt free 
to talk about drug-related problems: fears of addiction; the possibility of 
hepatitis, a bad trip that they had or were having. 

Only when serious group discussions werfe finally held about drugs in 
the house, about the real dangers oOolice arrests ar^d the possible closing 
down of the house, and only ^ter the young people had a real stake in and 
power over the house did they agree not to have drugs there. It was no 
longer a "counselors' rwle" but a matter of common interest and of group 
survival. . 

The greater equality between counselors and teenage residents prpvided 
the basis for new and more democratic processes of decision making. All 
deci^pns— regarding budgets, hiring of new counselors, rules, admissk>n of 
new young people to the house, overnight guests— were*^ made in common. 
The greater equality also provided a basis for greater personal frankness in 
t+ie meetings. Teenage'' residents who were not afraid that some privilege 
would be taken ,away could criticize counselors more freely or reveal per- 
sonal difficulties without fears of arbitrary reprisal. Similarly the counselors, 
no longer burdened with m^jf^fistTc postures or police duties, could be more 
straightforward about therf own annoyances, anxieties, and concerns. 

To sustain these changes, the house began to insist that the larger organi- 
zation of which they were a part respect their developing autonomy. In the 
ensuing struggles, the group foster home began to push the entire collective 
to live up to the ideak of openn**s*;, f'eedom, re^pert for younp people, and 
participatory democracy which h^d anirtiated its formation. The young 
people and their counselors hegan to ask for a greater voice in overall de 
cision making, for workshop discussions on drugs and sex, and for changes 
in hiring procedures that would respect the autonomy of each project. As 
the struggle intensified, I supported the house s initiative and helped its 
" members to articCilate position s ba sed on our common experience. Simul 
taneously, I became a participarfTTn the derision-making of the larger col 
lective an advocate as well as adviser. v 



This change In )iple— as important to me as it was to the members of the 
house and the largW collective— was precipitated by a conflict over hiring 
procedure. Ann was leaving and the house wanted to^ hire Jeanine to replace 
her. Tom and Ellen had known Jeanine for a year; she had corne to visit 
them in the house and had invited them to her own home. In the course of 
hours sitting at the-house's kitchen table she had come to know the other' 
young people and their counselors. With Ann about to leave Jeanine seemed 
a natural choice to replace her. After a week's formal interview it was clear 
that all the house members wanted her as a counselor; it was also clear that 
they feared and resented 'the power of the larger collective to veto their * 
t^ectsion. * 

When Jeanine's hiring was vetoed«by a/ counselor from the other group 
foster home^ a full-scale battle ensued. Alan said he thought Jeanine was 
irresponsible and untrustwortl^ , that he did not want her in his cpllejptive. 
The house ^members refused to honor his veto. They conteruded" that his 
objections were based partly on his justified anger at some of tKe house's- 
past actions and partly on his desire to control them. In any cas6 they felt 
that his exercise of the veto was proof that he should not H^ve one, that the 
structure of the collective should change to, nespect their autonomy. They 
were the ones who would be living and working with Jeanine and-Tvere / 
capable of deciding whether they wanted to. The collective should support, 
not oppress, them. 

Gradually my involvement increased. I began by trying to mediate be- 
tween the two group foster homes, helping the house to acknowledge tha^ 
it had pushed through Jeanine's hiring but pointing out that the larger col- 
lectivilf^^ had long been only a constraining myth: the house's hiring of 
jeanine was an assertion— perhaps hasty and inconsiderate but still accurate— 
of its actual independence. When the mediation was inconclusive, I found 
myself involved with the entire collective. 

In several day-long meetings at which, almost all of the collective's 40 
workers were present, I provided support for the house members. I tried to 
point out that in obeying the letter of its rules the larger group was sub-' 
verting the spirit of collectivity which was actually developing in the house. 
Jeanine was already a real member of the house. If the larger collective tried 
to deny the house's right to have her there, it was violating the human needs 
and relationships which the house and inHped the whol^ :ilt*»r native <:4»rvice 
collective - had been formed to further. 

As t spoke 1 heard myself grow angry and impas<tioned ; #t was important 
to rrie that the young people in the house had the counselor they wanted. 
As the struggle continued I felt close to them and they, surprised and pleased 
at the extent of my support, seemed to grow closer to me. Occasionally I 
found myself saying ''we ' instead of '*ycn$ ^ or "they * when 1 referred to the 
house. 

By the time the larger collective finally agreed to Jeanine's hiring, each of 
the rn\jlividual projects was becoming more conscious of its own needs^ more 
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desirous of independence, and more sensitive to the arbitrary power tliat 
could be exercised by tlie collective as a whole or by its coordinators. Within 
two nipnths a group^was created to reorganize the larger collective, to make 
it mora responsive to each project, its workers, and the young people they 
served. Because the struggle over jeahtne's. hiring had brought me closer to 
the larger collective, I fett comfortable joining the reorganization group, 
eager to share my experience and help shape the larger collective, 

CONCLUSIONS 

The longer I work with alternative services and the young people who are 
involved wifh them, the more it seems that conclusions are actually progress 
reports, that clinical summaries can only be chapters in biography and Sutd- 
biography. At our best, we~consultants, counselors, teenage phon^aides and 
residents— are engaged In a common effort to provide and receive services 
witlgtout simplifying or mystifying or abstracting our exr>ertence of those 
whom we serve or of one another. As we do this, we are consciously trying 
to build communities that are at once flexible enough to sustain our differ- 
ences and our growth, and strong and open enough to respect, and perhaps 
change or include, those whom we touch. 

In the_ current monthly meetings of tlie hotline there are five people from 
the original discussion group and eight, including Alice, from the first meet- 
ings of pi^id staff that I attended 18 months ago. There the business of the 
hotline— scheduling, reports on committee work, planning for training, and 
publicity— is carried on with steadily increasing ease. Everyone seems to feel 
responsible for a portion of the workload and is eager to assume or 'share 
duties.. More and more the staff seems to want to use the meeting time to 
offer and receive criticism and to ask for help on specific problems with 
callers and with their reactions to them.. 

The integration of new paid staff is anticipated by current members and is 
discussed thoroughly. To. avoid the discomforts of the past, the old staff 
plans to have extra discussions and sensitivity training sessions for new 
members. 

Instead of being its recalcitrant stepchild, the hotline has become a- per- 
marigent part of the Mental Health Association. Its members now partici- 
pate in the larger work of the association^ supporting its programs for young 
people, confronting those policies they disagree with, providing the Associa- 
tion as a whole with ^ kind of leavening action. When recently there were 
complaints, from the landlord about noise and litter, hotline and the Mental 
Health Association responded jointly, with few divisive accusations. 
^ Hotline (wooers who wanted to work face to face or more intensively 
with people and/or needed full-time jobs have become active in other youth 
services in me county. One is house manager of a nearby suburban runaway 
house wher* other )?hone aides volunteer their time. Two of the phone aides 
are part of a drug counseling program in a rural area of the county. For them 
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hotline provided ^'training in counseling skills''; but, more impprtant; it was 
an experimce in working cooperatively and intimately with others, f^rom It 
they derived a conviction about the necessity for "sharing power and re- 
sponstbUity" which they bring to th6ir new work. These three all continue to- 
work at hottioe, to value^ts services anSnflhe support of the group there, and 
to provide a critical perspective on a situatioo they know well but nbw have 
some distance from. 

Others have dropped ogt of hotline for a while, **burnt out/' and have 
come back refreshed to work again* Their departures aroused some sadjAs 
in the others workers but were accepted with remarkable ease: everyone 
seemed to understand the need for time off and away. Their welcome back 
was sincere and unaffected. Still others have mbved^ away/some with the 
intentionjc^f setting up other; similar services in their new communities. 

As the paid staff becomes more secure about its ability to work together 
and survive, to learn and change, the need for me seems lesst Occasionally I 
will raise an unpleasant issue— next year's ^funding, for instance— which has 
been temporarily ignored, or point out an unwanted but possible future 
consequence of a present action. But, increasingly, as I see my perspective 
emerge naturally from group discussions, I have the sense of being a reassur- 
ing presence, a valuable resource, a friend, rather than a necessary catalyst. 

Although I stopped attending the weekly group foster home meetings 
several months ago {after 20 months), I continue to keep in touch with the 
people who live in the house. Periodically I hear from those who have left: 
an ex-counselor asks for a recommendation or wants to stop by to/say hello; 
a young -person on his own is lonely or confused and remembers that I could 
listen welL In my place at weekly house meetings. is a married couple who 
are friends of mine, a psychiatric V>cial worker and a social psychologist. The 
house is pleased with them, and they, working without pay, are gratified by 
the mutuality and informality Qf their experience with the house. 

For most of the young. people wTip have lived there— who have previously 
spent years In mental hospjtals and reformatories, in a succession of indi- 
vidual and group foster homes, and boarding schools- the house has been 
a great boorr^ln contrast to other group foster homes that T have observed, 
which seem regularly to extrude orre *'troublerTiaker or '^psychotic" or 
"acter-out" after another, no'one has been told to leave the house. It has. not, 
as Liz said taa recent conversation, "solved all my problems/* but it has been 
'*a place where you could do whatever you had to to find out what you' want 
to do and who you are/' Ellen, who has now lived in the house for algiost 
three years, described it to a girl who was thinking about living there as ''a 
place wtiere you can learn how to live with other people and on your own/' 
Even for those young people, like David, who left angrily , disappointed that 
there wasn't "more/' it wa<i at least "a place that let you leave" one that 
respected a young person's right to decide. When young people leave, the 
house helps them to get settled outside. Afterwards It remains available for 
support- Once when lip was temporarily homeless, Dayid returqed to ^ray for 
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several weeks. Now he sometimes drops by to talk or eat or attend a house 
meeting. "These people are my fanjfrly /' he says. . 

Several cpunselors have gone but Jeanine has remained^ and Cynthia vi^s 
hired as a new counselor eight months ago. The relationships 4n^h6^ house 
between the young people* and the counselors are generally supportive and 
affectionate, occasionally combative, but not burdened with unspoken 
expectations and mystified power. The counselors jare firmly committed to 
the right of the young people to make their own decisions and their own> 
mistakes, to caring about them without coercing them. Within rules that 
are established in common or imposed on all by tnS^uvenile court system, 
the young people anc^counselors ^ire free to live and grow as they want. 

The lives of both counselors and young people have extended beyond the 
house. Those who continue to reside there have begun to do, on their own 
terms and for their own reasons, what neither parents nor reform schools nor 
mental institutions could force them to do* One teenager has Uken a full- 
time job that he enjoys. Three others— all of whom had dropfbed out of high 
school— have begun to study on their own as well as to hold jobs. And all 
of them have become increasingly involved in the life and work of the larger 
collective. I see them at weekly community meetings where the whole col- 
lective gathers or around the runaway house where they stop by to talk or 
just hang out. 

Their experience in the house has strengthened their ability to under- 
stand the problems of the larger collective and has sustained them in recent 
'political and financial struggles within it. Jeanine is particularly concerned 
with evaluating and strengthening the collective organization and with train- 
ing new workers, Cynthia has been active in extending the collective's services 
to neighborhood people. Tom is spending some of his time studying '^people 
in situations" and different V^ays of understanding families and groups. After 
commdnity meetings we often share our Abservations. Liz Ts a leacler in a 
group of alternative service workers and forrrte? runaways who are speaking 
to corigresspeople *nd Health, Education and Welfare officials about juvenile 
rights and a proposed Runaway Y^^uth Act. The oth^r day I ran into Ed be- 
livering surplus food to "fiunaw^^v H^u<;<=* Ar>H F1lpr> h:i<; ^>^lped in pl;^rir>;r^ji 
the collective's annual report. 

Like the couJ»^elo's and the young people, my ir*tereu<t h^v^ also evolved. 
My concern with the m^us*^ h3<; enlarged to include the entire coll'^ctive. My 
experience the*e ha<; msde n^e moip knowledgeable and ronflHent about the 
possibilities of cre;*ting Iivin$^ anH working con»rTiiJnities that can jjrow and 
change in re<iponse to the need*^ of the people in them and of tho<;r they 
serve 1 want to un^defVtand how tbi<; happens, to help people who ire doing 
it to avoid the traps that come wit*» Jr^n *-;*<;ing fonj?*-vJtv ^ttcrc*c.<: and <:p7p, 
and 1 want to be part of this proce<;s. 

At the same time I have become more sensitive to the need for a larger 
community to <itjpport the rollertive's efforts and to th^ rlp<iir ability of reach 



mg out .to yt^ng people before they become hopelessly estranged from their 
famines, r - • 

My increated awarenes^.of the plight of young pSople^ of the collective's 
ability to work, with them, and of the insufficrency and counterproductive- 
ness of many traditional ag^ncites and their parent-identified individual and 
family therapists led nrie to initiate a v/eekly seminar In family counseling. 
For the last year and a half counselors from the collective as well as grad- 
uate students and professional therapists in the metropolitan area have come 
regularly tojdiscuss each other's work wi#h young people and their families, 
to generate out of our shared beliefs and experiences new ways of helping 
and relating to them. Slowly . these graduate students and therapists have 
become part of the larger community which supports the collective. 

Similarly I have tried to help the reorganization group to be continually 
responsive to the needs of the entire collective, to make it an ongoing ''in- 
ternal consultation and evaluation group.'' There I have learned, with repre-^ 
sentatives from each of the projects, to- work and to think together with a 
group of people. We try to be sensitive to individual needs and to show how. 
these may reflect project and collectivewide problems. Reorganization gives, 
the entire collective an ongoing perspective on itself: it provides a forum for 
new ideas and future plans; generates support *'Usk forces" for individual 
projects that are in turmojl and new structures for -collectivewide needs; and 
it provides a thoughtful, self-critical brake on precipitous action. 

Consultation itself has become a collective process. 
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It Is hot surprising that runaway houses were among the first and are 
among the^ moist enduring and, successful of alternative services: Homeless 
kids are visible and their exploitation obvious. Besides, there Is something 
wonderfully sensible about simply offering a place to stay to young people 
who need one, about asking them to figure out what they really want for 
themselves and then helping them to get It. The essoy^ In this section are 
about the growth and development of these runaway houses. Presented In 
chronological order, they offer a progressively larger and wider perspective 
on runaway centers and the ways they work with young pj^ople. 

"The Washington^ D.C. Runaway House, " ffrst published In the Journal of 
Comrriuhity Psychology (January 1975), Is an early and personal portrait of 
the center which I have known longest and best; "Working with Runaways 
and Their Families: How the SAJA Community Does It" (Family Process, 
June 1975) focuses on the family counseling we have done there. In contrast, 
the mini essay that follows presents Information drawn from a number of 
runaway centers. It touches on the conditions that have been propelling 
young people from their homes in the last few years and is In part drawn 
from the final report of the National institute of Mental Heatth^s Runaway 
Youth Program, which I co-authored with Joan Houghton. These essays are 
reproduced here with permission. The last paper, "The Runaway Center as 
Community Mental Health Center, " was only recently completed. It presents 
an overview o f the comprehensive services that runaway centers are currently 
offering and compares them, in spirit and scope, with community mental 
health centers. 
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Each year, between 10,000 and 18,000 young people in the Washington 
metropolitan area run away from their homes, or from the correctional or 
mental •Institutions where they have been confined. 400 or 500 of them find 
their way-trough therapists and ministers, friends, hotlines and street gos- 
sip.^to Ruri^Way House, a broad, grey-white, three-story building near Du- 
pont Circle. Once thet'e, the young people, 7596' of wnom are from Washing- 
ton D.C. or its^ sii(>urbs, have a chance to "get their heads together"; to live 
for a short period with fellow runaways and the counselors who work in the 
house; to <!^onsiderrwith them the situation the/lieft and the alternatives they 
have for dealing with it and themselves. 

I first came to Runaway House tn 1971. Like the others, I was in flight 
from one world, in search of another. I had just finished my qsychiatric res- 
idency, was newly enlisted in the U.S. Public Health Service, and was about 
to begin the two years of work which would fulfill my military obligation. I 
had managed to get assigned to the Mental Health Study Center, the National 
Institute of Mental Health's laboratory in community mental health. My as- 
signment was to do research into "nontraditional services for youth." Having 
battled hospital and clinic administrations for three years, l^llras ^ger to find 
a setting In which I could b^ comfortable and useful. I would justify my 
salary by writing about these groups— runaway houses, hotlines, group foster 
homes, free schools. I would justi,fy my presence among them— in an atmos- 
phere relatively free from the constrictions of hierarchy, rigid roles or thera- 
peutic dogma— by being 'helpful to them. • 

Wondering what I could be to the Runav^y House, anxious that I be re- 
laxed and open enough to be accepted, I knocked on the door. At the win- 
dow on my right, young faces, pale, framed by long hair, gathered and stared. 
"Hi," said the woman who opened the door with a smile of welcome. Long 
after Ruth has left, long after many hundreds of runaways and several gen- 
erations of Runaway House counselors have come and gone, her smile still 
lingers around the House. "The runaways," she said in response to an unasked 
question, "have to ask us before they open the door. It might be someone 
they can't deal with, an angry parent, or a policeman with a warrant." 

Physically, the House has changed little since then. The living room wall is 
still covered with writings— love notes, drug lore, exotic names, praise of 
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counselors and counter-culture heroes and heroines, anti-establishment 
slogans; the furniture is still old, overstuffed and shabby; the kitchen is 
cramped; and the dining room, a desk in one corner, is still dominated by the 
huge wooden table at which meals are eaten and meetings held. Upstairs, 
the'lMjiys* room is still on the second floor; and the girls' room, then as now, 
neaty than the boys', is on the third. There are mattresses, blankets and 
bunkl>eds in each. Though they no longer live in the House, the wom^ 
counselofs still sleep on the third floor and the men on the second. 

As we sat and talked and drank coffee, Ruth told me about the House. I 
liked th« way she talked about the young people. Her concern for their 
dilemmas never seemed to intrude on her respect for their ability to chpose 
and decide for themselves. And I liked tQp, the feeling of the House, the 
easy way kids had of passing in and out of the dining room to cook or check 
for messages/or simply say hi; the casualness of the people— neighbors, friends 
of the counselors and runaways— who dropped in. 

Ryth explained how she and Mario, the other counselor, tried to give the 
kids who came there some time away from their families and school and the 
hassles from which they fled; a place to pause and figure out what to. do 
next. There were ten runaways there that day, an average number. Most 
would, ep home soon, after a few days or a week or two away, some indi- 
vidual Counseling, and perhaps, a first session with their parents. Others, 
long on the road or on the run, might stay for a few days and move on. 
And still others, at the end of the rope with their parents, would try to be 
placed; with court permission, in a foster home.'or in one of the two group 
foster homes that were associated with Runaway House. 

I told ^ Ruth and Mario about myself, how I had tried to "destructure" a 
ward in a mental hospital, to give the patients there the freedom to experi- 
ence—with support and guidcfnce but without drugs or coe^rcion— whatever 
kind of a'nxiety or madness they were g^ing through; how I wanted now to be 
part of a setting which, and a gr.oup of people who, functioned outside of 
institutional structures and strictures, who tried in the fullest sense to be 
therapeutic without being selfcorTsciously professional or moralistic or 
coercive. , ' ' 

I decided with them that I would hang around fo( a week or two, try to 
get a feel for the House and how I might fit in, ask questions, talk with the 
runaways, sit in at meetings and counselling sessions. I wouM share my feel- 
ings^ ideas and observations with thern anH we wi'^ulrf HpctHp tr%geth*^r if :^f\d 
how I might fit into the House. 

At f\r^t I was a little tense, suspicious of the young people, of their abrupt 
demands and sullen silences, even as I had sometimes been wh^n I myself 
was a teenager. But I began after a few days to r*?Tax with them as they 
jumped and screamed, laughed and pouted, and soliloquized their way 
through the House. I found I could talk directly to the young people. I was 
interested, and they were eager for an older person to talk to, to share the 
bravado of the evening before or the one ahead; or the pain of the iMexplic- 



able beatings, tjrte endlessly repeated arguments from which they fled/ "Hey, 
man/* one Would say, bouncing to attention in front of me^ tugging at'my 
sleeve^ flopping onto a couch next to me, **Hey, man, do you think I can 
pass for eighteen?'* Or another, genuinely puzzled, interested in my reac- 
tion to his family, ''What do^ydu think of my old man saying that?" 

After a week, the counselors decided that I could and should stay around.- 
Th^y already had a weekly meeting with a psychologist who helped them 
deal with the hassles that came up in their work With each other— hassles that 
were magnified and intensified by their attempts to live communally and 
work collectively— but they ^Iso appreciated the help that I was able to give; 
Exempt from the daily pressures of the House, I could lend perspective to 
their dealings with particularly baffling or infuriating runaways. Accustomed 
to doing therapy with whole families, I could help them see the ?bnaway as 
part of, as well as defector from, his home. And then, we all enjoyed the time 
spent together at the House. * , 

After two and a half years^ with experience with more than 2,000 run- 
aways and three new groups of counselors, I am still around Runaway House. 
It is, as Debbie, one of the present counselors, reminded mej ^'where the kids 
are." And it is where, I add, people are still trying to be helpful without being 
coercive; CO mpassicJnate without condescension. 

The D.C. Runaway House was started in 1968 by an activist minister ahd a 
fs^mer civil rights worker. These men, like others in other cities, were re- 
sponding to concrete needs of a group of young people. But the form of 
their response was shaped more by the spirit of the civil rights movement, 
the political point of view of the New Left, and the social orientation of the 
counter culturerthan it was by any conventional notion of social work. 

The young people who came there were granted their full "civil rights" 
within the House. The counselors were committdU to respecting their ability 
to rriake the decisions that affected their lives. Running away was seen not 
as evidence of psychopathology and potential criminality, but as a symptom 
of * a family *s decay and a society in turmoil. Th'^e Runaway House was a 
refuge and an alternative: There would be minimal rules to insure the House's 
survival, but no one would be compelled to contact his or her parents; neither 
parents nor police would be permitted \n thf* House withotit the consent of 
the young person or without a warrant. 

According to law, the young people who com*? to Runaway flouse are 
criminals. Running away like such other "status offenses' as truanry; in- 
corrigible, ungovernable, and unruly behavior is a crim**. Many of them 
have been adjudicated and confined for these offenses, 3 few for :*rtu:*f 
crimes against people property. 

Many others have been labeled by psychiatrists and psychologists- "acting- 
out disorder of adolescence" is most common, but many have been told that 
they have a ^'passive-aggressive personality disorder,'' that they are "hys- 
terical/' ''schizoid/' or '*schizophrenic/' 
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Wfthin the first year it became clear to the founders and the staff they re- 
cruited that Runaway House was not adequate to the needs of many of the 
young peojple who stayed there. A few days away from home and some 
frjendly advice might go a long way toward resolving an Isolated family 
quarrel; a 16-year-bld who had lived on her own for three years might need 
no more than a place to crash for a few nights. But between these extremes 
of pique andlmiancipatton were large numbers of youri^ people who ex- 
perienced s^mingly intractable difficulties with theti^families, communities, 
and schoolsiThey could not go home without becoming embroiled in the 
sanie futii^destructiveness/ could not live on their own for long before be- 
ing pick^S^ up or locked up.. Again and again they returned to Runaway 
House. 

, To meet the, needs of some of these young" people. Runaway House 
counselors established otiier projects. In 1970, they set up a group foster 
home in which five or six teenagers who could not go home could live with 
two counselors; in 1971, another was begun. A job cooperative— design*ed,to 
locate jobs, provide x^cational counseling and training— was-founded, as was 
a free high school. These served both runaways and other young people. 

For , several years, additional foster home placement capabilities were 
sniartl. Young people who could not go to either of the group foster horhes 
were generally referred back to traditional social service agencies. But, in 
1972, a comprehensive foster placement service based at Runaway House 
was begun. Other House, an intermediate-length residence, was opened In the 
same year; young people referred from Runaway House and from social wel- 
fai-e agencies could stay th^re for two to six months while working out plans 
for the future— a permanent foster home, independent living, or return to 
their family. 

As of this writing, the SAJA community that evolved from Runaway 
House includes a netwolMc of twelve service projects. Some, like Runaway 
House, Other House, and the group foster homes, are intimately related; 
others, loosely connected. They are staffed by 27 full-time workers, more 
than 20 volunteers, and 10 part-time consultants. There is coordinated pro- 
gram planning, but no administrative hierarchy. Each project functions as 
a collective, sharing resources and arriving at decisions. Young people who 
live in the group foster homes and attend the school are given full voice in, and 
power over, policy decisions. People who live and work in each of the projects 
meet in weekly discussion groups about progiam, policy, and common'prob 
terns; many of them come together at monthly SAJA community meetings. 

As Runaway House has grown and changed, as it has generated its own 
community of alternative services, it has begun to provide a bridge to adult 
hood for some young people. Many preserve the memory of their experi- 
ence at Runaway House as a touchstone. At the House they were allowed to 
be themselves; their rights and wishes were respected, their responsibility for 
their own lives acknowledged and insisted on. At home again, under stress, 
they draw strength from it. They are not really jrapped; they can always c^l 



or write or return to Runaway House. Knowing that they can l^ave, they are 
Iree to cho€>se to stay. Remembering, feeling their own strength, they are 
less likely to be overwhelmed by the struggle to work things out. 

Other young people, having spent months or years in reform schools and 
mental hospitals, have sued to *e released from their parents' custody and 
have been allowed by the courts to live, in the group foster homes. And still 
others, wishing to live at home, have returned to volunteer at Runaway 
House, to do, for the first time, work which seems useful, t^^se what they 
hav^earned from their own experiences as runaways t^help others who are 
troubled arrd confused. 

* * ♦ * 

Jean has, grown up with Runaway House. I remember her from my first 
week there, an attractive girl, serious, responsible, appearing older than fif-*^ 
teen. She had just run away for the fifth time from the mental hospital 
where her parents had put her the year before. She did not exactly hate the 
hospital, she said, but it was confining and degrading with its locked doors, 
its little pills, and its insistence that she always be accompanied by a staff 
member. Every once in a while she had to get away. In fact, the hospital 
staff had almost gotten used tq her need for more room. They 'knew that 
periodically she would come to Riifnav^ay H^us5^ that she felt close to the 
counselors there and that they gave her emoticlnal support. 

Sitting in a corner of the living room, her legS^ver the arm of a chair, J ean de- 
bated aloud her current dilemma. Her mother, an alcoholic, was in a hospital 
again, this time with liver trouble and hypertension. Her stepfather, a midlevel 
corporation executive ,^ now lived alone with his youngest daughter; they saw 
one another only diiring the stony silence of the dinner table. Should Jean try to 
go home to help out? Shoujd she stay on in the hospital and continue the farce 
of being a patient? Should she try once again to get placed in a foster home? 

. Once before when Jean had gone home to work things oUt, her mother 
had "double-crossed" ^er, had said on the phone thftt she would be "so 
pleased** -here Jean mimics Mrs. Jerome*s shrill voice to have her -home; 
and then had the police waiting for her. That was when Jean was first brought 
to the mental hospital and, against^her will, committed. 

Jean recalled that her diagnosis was "acting out disorder of adolescence." 
'-'My mother was boozing every day, and my stepfather was making it with 
her best friend. At night they fought so loud, breaking mirrors and bottles, 
we could hardly sleep. And they put rri** aw^y" her<» a giggle interrupts her 
outrage "and said / was acting out." 

Jea^ held out little hope for going home. Her parents felt that, except for 
Mrs. Jerome's physical problems, they were doing fine. It was lean whb was 
having problems, she and her two older brothers, who had run away before, 
and the younger sister who had taken up with a motorcycle gang. The Jeromes 
wouJd give Jean neither her freedom nor the opportunity to work out family 
problems with them. They had refused the family counselling that the hos- 
pital offered and delayed the court proceedings that might have placed Jean 
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in a foster home, ^illearly, she concluded, she would have to go back to the 
^>hospitai; maybe eventually the doctors would let her live in one of the SAJA 
gpoup foster homes. , , • * - , . 

I next saw Jean a year later. She was a'bout to be discljarged fpoWpa second 
• hospital, one. to which she was sent because she had run awayy^ce too often 
from the first one. The doctors at the second hospital had finally decided that 
she was ready to be discharged, that she was "much irnproved." 

. To me she said that she had leari\ed "which games to play." When she had 
first protested against being in the hospital and had refused to take the mind 
fogging doses of Thorazine her doctors had prescribed, theisjaff had injected 
her with the drug— "I could hardly walTc sowetimes." When she continued to 
protest, cutting her wrist^ in frustrated rage, thfey Hocked her in a stone 
floored seclusipn room and "threatened to put me on the shock treatment 
list for next week." Then "I started to behave myself; I got up early and went 
to school, and was sweet and^ nice and helpful, the most perfect, agreeable 
patieht you could find." After nine months, with a place in a group fostef 
\hoYne assured and the approval of the court, Jean was released to SA| A. 

AFor a year and a half following her release Jean lived w|ith five other 
youhg pebple and three counselors in the group foster home. Recently Jean 
told me that this time was "the complete turning point of my life." It gave 
her "time to try out different things— different fantasies of myself and dif- 
ferent personalities . . . time to go from being a dependent mixed up, pushed 
around kid to an adult." She spent some of that time working on *a farm 
that SAJA rented and some helping out at Runaway House; she learned how 
to live with a group of people; she went to a free high school and worked as 
a secretary; she became part' of a community in which she and Jjier ideas 
were respected and valued. 

Now Jean Is on her own, living with friends, working as a craftswomiin, 
thinking of going to college. No longer legally controlled by her parents, 
she is trying, slowly, soTnetimes painfully, to be friends with them. 

* * * * 

There have been a dozen counsellors since Ruth and Mario left. Some 
have stayed /or only six months; their time>at Runaway House Has been an 
interlude, an occasion for grassroots work-^it>i people before entering grad- 
uate sclioof in medicine or law, social work or psychology Others have be 
c6me Integral members of the SAJA community, leaving Runaway Mouse 
after six months of a year to exter^d the JHouse services or work in other, 
slower paced projects. Two former counsellors are involved in trainir>g new 
counsellors; another is a counsellor in '*Other House," a residence where 
young people can stay for several months before they fir>d a more permanent 
home; another has taught at the free high schof>l which some of the Run- 
away House alumni now attend; a. fourth works with families of runaways; 
and a fifth has begun a program to find foster parents single people and 
communes as well as couples- for former runaways. 
. Still other Runaway House counselors have left for awhile, to study or 
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write or wander; to do carpentry or construction or pick apples. In recent 
months "some of them have returned to Washington, They work nine-to-five 
)ob5 bCit are still part of the SAJA community. They spend time at Runaway 
House helping out when the building needs repairs or cleaning or when the 
number of runaways swells; they share their experience with new rcoun- 
selors and help provide them with a sense of continuity and history. 

Though recent generations of counselors come from a variety 'of socio- 
econpmic, political and educational backgrounds, they alf^ like the founders 
and the early counselors, respect the young people— their right to leave home, 
and their ability to decide what to dp next. This respect makes it possible for 
many of- the runaways to look clearly at their situation, to decide what to 
do next, and to learn from their decisions. If the runaway is not constrained, 
it is possible for her to choose; if the person who is helping her refuses— even 
under threats from parents, hospitals or police— to be coercive or to violate a 
confidence, then perhaps she -can trust that person to help her make choices. 

At th^^me time the counselors know that the physical act of leaving 
hom^is ai^igf^ to even the most preoccupied or indifferent parent that some- 
thing^ wqan^. Just as the act of running away may help the young person to 
become rrioffe conscious of himself as a person with rights and responsibilities, 
so it may, provide the impetus for the whole family to take a look at the 
stresses which have resulted in'^the flight of -one of its members, 

3fC ife ^ 3|C 

I met David about six months after I met Jean. He seemed to move with- 
out transition from self-absorbed silence to rapid fire speech. One moment he 
would be staring into space, a slim, dark, 13-yearold, sitting cross-legged in 
a corner of the living room; suddenly, unbending, he would rise to stand be- 
side a counselor^ offering to share a candy bar, a hand of gin rummy, or a 
game of chess. No, [ie maintained for several days, he would not talk about 
his parents, much less, contact them; nor would he discuss his plans for the 
future. None of them were important, **Only/' he would say, with a fixed 
and meaning stare, '^only now is important." 

After he had been in the House for several days, Rachel and Kurt asked 
me to talk with David. They were concerned about him. He had told them 
that a psychiatrist said he was *'schizophrenic/' Some of the runaways 
thought he was weird; they edged away from him at the dining room table, 
would not speak directly to him at morning housemeetings. And then there 
were times when the counselors felt uneasy —finding David awake at four 
in the morning, chanting, meditating on the dining room table. 

Sitting upstairs on the floor of Kurt*s room, David and 1 talked. At the be- 
ginning, our conversation was like a chess game or a wrestling match. He 
would lunge forward condemning all psychiatrists, and then retreat to ob- 
scure puns and conspiratorial giggles. For a while I listened, attentive but 
not understanding. Then he began to lean toward, me, to speak softly, in- 
sistently, almost pleadingly about a desire to go far away, to woods where 
there was no human sound; to go with only a sleeping bag and a pocket 
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knife There he would be free to be himself. Every action would be his He 
^ would create every product he used: fire, shelter, food. I simply listened 
feeling with David the paradox which seemed to give such urgency to his 
speech He wanted to b^ himself, had to be absolutely alone to be sure that 
It was- he who was feeling, and acting and speaking. And yet he wanted 
equally much to be heard, to be takfen seriously by another. 
A few days later, David went home. 

A. year and a half later, he returned to Runaway House. He was taller 
n°^^?'H'^°''^ ^^'^^ had. deepened. Claude, who had never met' 

David before, felt easy with him and the way he regarded his life situation He 
wanted he said, to leave his home. His parents v^ere constantly nagging him 
about the length of his hair, his clothes, his grades, one friend's language and 
the length of another's skirts. He resented the nagging, but what made him 
teel worse-and he was not sure in view of his parents' obvious attention to 
him that the counselor would believe him-was a growing feeling that he did 
not matter to his parents; that he was not. in spite of all their nagging and 
their arguments, a member of the family. 

David wanted to move. When he told them, his parents were "sure" he 
wanted to quit school, to move mto one of the sex and drug saturated^ com - 
c munes of their imaginings. On the contrary, David said he liked school and 
wou d contif^ue no matter where he lived. What he wanted was "a real 
family one where he would have "a place." He thought he would become a 
live-in babysitter. 

' Claude an^iz. the new counselors at Runaway House, helped David 
look into the possibilities of finding such a job. But they also reminded him 
that at fourteen he was very much his parents' child; subject to swift arrest 
If they decided he was "beyond control" or "in need of supervision " or 
simply If he was on the street when the police thought he ought not to be 
there. It was unlikely that he could get a live-in job without his parents' 
permissionr^d then too. the counselors wondered if David might not be 
able to work something out with his parents. He seemed to want care and 
intimacy, to be looking for more, not less, of a family. 

^David.called his parents, told them where he was and that he was think 
mg of leaving home and taking a job. He said that he needed time to make 
decisions about his future; asked that they not try to force him to come 
home; and mentioned, tentatively, that he would like to see them 

After seaing his mother and father for an hour, David came to the coun- 
selors. He was still pretty sure he was going to m6ve out; but just the same 
maybe they could help him and his parents work some things out. At least 
he would like them to understand him better. 

In the course of half a dozen sessions, the Wojack family spoke and 
played and lived, out some of their tensions and confusion. The counselors 
were more the occasion, the catalyst for, than the directors of the process 
They acknowledged and shared with all the family members the way they 
saw and experienced the Wojacks: How Mr. and Mrs. Wojack never seemed 
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to talk to each other, but only to discuss things; how they shifted with dis- 
arming swiftness from a quiet discussion of family finances to a fierce con- 
demnation of David's extravagance; how Mr. Wojack turned away to look 
at his watch and Mrs. Wojack fidgeted with her eight-year<»ld daughter's 
hair while David tried painfully to talk to them about his loneliness; or 
again, the way David had, when his parents occasionally talked intimately 
to one another, of drawing their att.ention away, toward him, by humming 
to himself or giggling. 

As the family became more corofortable with the counselors, stereotyped 
noncommunication and stale recriminations yielded to a less defensive re- 
construction of the past. The Wojacks, it turned out, had always been a dis- 
tant family, more inclined to control or withdraw from one another than to 
speak directly. They had always been focused particularly on bavid, the older 
son, the one whose brilliance, they felt, was destined to redeem the medio- 
crity of their own social and intellectual position. They knew that DaVId 
wanted more warmth, that he felt their pressure to be oppressive. Inde^, 
things h<9d gotten better after David returned from his last time away; his 
parents, realizing they could not control all his movements, allowed him to 
have more responsibility for himself. 

But a year ago Mr. Wojack's father had been diagnosed as having cancer. 
Since then he had not been able to relax. Nightmares kept him awake. At 
work he made foolish errors. He did not want to burden his family with his 
concern, so he withdrew still further from them. At meals he read the paper. 
Later at night he watched TV. He spoke to David, it seemed, only when he 
was d issatisfied with him. 

Mrs. Wojack had felt her husband's anxiety and withdrawal, which fright- 
ened and sometimes angered her; but she did not feel comfortable being cross 
with him; he already had *o much to deal with. How could she burden him 
with her complaints? Both parents seemed increasingly to focus on David. His 
performance in school, his friends, his comings and goings, were events they 
could safely share and d|scuss and worry about. 

David felt the intrusivenc^ss and the distance, and f^ It too that he could 
not question either. When h<i did, his parents scolded still more, and with- 
drew, fidgeting behind the rustle of newspapers. They would not let him go 
out. He couldru't stand to stay home. 

David got stoned at night. Grass and barbiturates cooled him out. He could 
giggle at the shapes of shadows and the strange puns they suggested; or nod 
out. After a while he was drawn to LSD. Tripping in his room he discovered a 
world of vividness, of bright colors and strange secret patterns. Yet, some- 
times he fe|t a need far something more, a need to be seen and heard and 
touched by another. Oni night, tripping, he wandered naked Into the street. 
When his parents saw him sitting cross-legged on the lawn, stroking his torso, 
staring through the trees toward the moon, they called the police. 

In the family sessions the grotesque tragi-comedy of nonconnectlon be- 
gins slowly to grind to a halt. Needs and feeling^i begin to be shared. His 
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parentSp closer to their real fears— fears about Mr. Wo/ack's father's death and 
their difficulties with one another— seem more relaxed about David and his 
future, more sensitive to his needs. Meanwhile, David is living with a woman, 
taking care of her young child in the evenings while she works. He enjoys 
the trust she puts in him, but feels after a few weeks, the pressure of the 
work and the length of the commute to his school. Then, too, the family 
sessions are helping him feel closer to his parents; he actually misses them. 
He visits home on weekends, then decides to stay* At the end of the fifth 
session he and his father embrace awkwardly. They s^y, aftter the next session, 
that they have had enough counselling for now; that things are going well 
at home; and that they will call Runaway House if they need^more help. 

4t 4c 4( it( 

The people who work at Runaway House are trying to learn frofn its and 
their, history. The fantasy of a counter-culture entirely separate from and 
independent of the dominant society has, in 1974 in Washington, D C., 
faded away. To sustain itself. Runaway House has to establish strong sup- 
portive ties not only with other SAJ A ^projects but with other community 
groups. To continue to provide a safe place for the young people who come 
there, the House must ensure its own safety and security. 

Without sacrificing the fluidity of a nonhierarchical, nonbureaucr atic !kUuc 
ture to the demands of funding agencies or to dependency on professional 
fund raisers, Runaway House is struggling to become financially' secure. With- 
out diminishing their responsiveness to the young people, the counselors are 
trying to slow the exhausting pace of their work. Instead of being on call, as 
Ruth and Mario were, six days a week, twenty-four hours a day and leaving 
**burnt out,*' exhausted, after six or eight months, the present counselors are 
trying to pace themselves; to make better use' of volunteers, professional ther- 
apists, students and community people. This is a matter of conviction as well 
as necessity. Runaway House and SAJ A are stronger, more sure of themselves. 
There are lessons to be shared as well as y^ork that needs to be done. 

The counselors are slowly, tentatively, reaching out toward the larger' 
society from which both they and the runaways have come* They are trying, 
without diminishing their respect for the runaway and his or her confi- 
dentiality, to work more cooperatively, more mutually, with parents and 
police, mental health clinics and probation officers. 

My own concerns sometimes reflect, sometimes catalyze, these charigc!> I 
have become more a part of Runaway House ^nd SAJ A, attending meetings 
of all SAJ A, members as well as consulting with individual projects; I think 
now about planning for a future which involves me, as well as dfeaHo^ with 
the present. I am more in SAJ A and Runaway House, a worker as Well bs a 
consultant. Paradoxically, being more in has made me, like the counselors, 
more sensitive to the limitations of the work, to the exigencies of the world 
which surrounds us. 

Together with Runaway House counselors, a psychologist, a social worker 
and some graduate students in psychology, 1 organized a program in counsel- 
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ing for runaways and their families. Over the last two years our counselors 
have met several times with each of 40 to 50 families; once or twice with 
many more. We have seen [the same young people in flight from unchanged 
or deteriorating family situations; we have investigated with them over and 
over the same meager alternative situations; and slowly we have learned the 
importance of trying, from the beginning, to work with the runaway and his 
or her family. 

•We do not, as we were originally tenipted to, react against the parents' 
view of things. If they claim that the runaway is "the problem," we do not 
respond reflexively, "No, yoa are the problem." Things always are much too 
complicated, too tragic, for blame. With unsettling regularity we discover a 
pattern of victimization, of loss and dissatisfaction and dimly understood 
unhappiness; a web which spins out from the tightness of the nuclear family 
back into history, out into the worklife of the parents and the schools of the 
children. Too often it dims vision and .constricts all movements, save per- 
haps for the fitful bursts of energy that propel the runaway from home. 

*^ * * * 

Talking with Anita Foster one has the sense only of injustice. Here is.anice 
girl— the word nice seems peculiarly apt— a junior at a suburban high school 
who does well academically, plays field hockey and basketball. Anita is 16, 
bright, soft-spoken, earnest. Her face is broad and plain, her body chunky in 
new dungarees and a pressed plaid shirt. She has run away from home because 
her father, an Air Force pilot, forbids her to go out with Ron, a Black college 
student whom she likes very much. When she speaks with Ron on the phone, 
her mother listens in, reports later to her father. She cannot even visit a girl- 
friend without her mother— terrified that she might be meeting Ron— check- 
ing with the other girl 's mother, asking when she arrived and what time she left. 

In a few weeks Captain Foster will be transferred to a base in Mississippi. 
According to Liz, the Runaway House counselor who is closest to her, Anita 
is thinking about sUying behind in the D.C. area. Yes, she says, she would 
like to be around Ron. But that's not the only reason. She has friends in 
school, real friends for the first time in sixteen years of periodic migrations; 
and she doubts that she will be able "to be myself if I stay with my parents." 

I am prepared not to like the Fosters. Captain Foster has served in Viet- 
nam and I have a particular horror of the pilots who dropped their bombs 
there. Nor am I sympathetic witft what I understand to be the Fosters* 
racism or their moralistic intrusiveness. 

For the first^minutes of the family session I am tenbc and wary. The cool 
logic that Captain Foster wields seems at times an emblem of our national 
destructiveness as well as a means of dominating his daughter. It is my house, 
he says. There are certain rules. You are hot to see Ron. We do not approve. 
You have snuck out behind our backs, betrayed our confidence. It is not that 
he is Black, Chough it is "harder" for interracial couples, only that he is too 
old for you. Mrs. Foster takes notes on a stenographic pad, turns away from 
my glance. Anita tries ever more weakly to refute her father's arguments, to 
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justify her disobedience even as she apologizes for it. Her parents gesture 
toward a silent younger brother, mention a sister who stayed honne to baby- 
sit. They are good, respectable. They obey our reasonab'le rules. They are 
willing to leave their friends to go to Mississippi. Why can't you be more 
like them? I feel Anita retreating into a corner, her parents hardening against 
her. I'd like, I say, to find out what has happened. 

Life for Anita and her family has gone from *'fine" to **uncomfortable;' 
to ''unbearable*' in six months. It turns out that Ron is Anita's first real 
boyfriend, the first guy who has been more than just an acquaintance or a 
pal. She thought from the beginning that her parents might be uncomfort- 
able with her having a Black boyfriend, but 5he tried' to put that out of her 
mind. Ke was responsible, wasn't he— in college studying to be a lawyer, 
working part-time. The first time he came to the house she knew they hated 
him. They had been so pleased that she was going out, and then so cold when 
they met him. 

After she came home that night, her father came downstairs for a **talk." 
He forbade her to go out with Ron. Anita reasoned and argued and pleaded 
and finally, surprisingly for a usually stoic girl, she even cried. How could he 
do this to her? 

There began a battle of stubborn wills, a dance of evasions and restrictions 
which only forced Anita further from her parents, fixed them in hurt intran- 
sigence. Anita did not go out with Ron, but she met him after school. When 
her mother saw her with him, the rule was clarified and reinterpreted. Anita 
could not see Ron. Now she only spoke to him on thp telephone. 

Still her parents were worried and angry. They resented her disobedience 
to the spirit if>»ot the letter of their wishes. Why was she even speaking to 
him? Why was she still so interested in him? Though there was no evidence 
for it, the Fosters felt that Anita's schooj, work was suffering; thinking she 
might be unwell they took her to the famfly doctor- He said she was fine. 

When the Fosters told Anita she could speak with Ron only before 9:00 
P.M. she began secretly to defy them. She would go to bed early and come 
down later, after they were asleep, to call Ron. This was when Mrs. Foster 
began to listen in on the extension. Feeling robbed of her privacy, as well as 
her liberty, Anita began, at first quietly, then defiantly, to sneak out of the 
house, to tell her parents she. was going shopping or to slumber parties when 
actually she was meeting Ron. Caught in one lie, restricted to the house for a 
week, Anita submitted; caught in another, restricted for two more weeJ<s, she 
ran. 

As they tell the story of their estrangement, the Fosters seenvto unbend, I 
feel along with the self -justification and self-righteousness a kind o*f com- 
raderie. AH of the Fosters seem to take a certain pride in presenting aa ac- 
curate history of Anita's actions and Mr. apd Mrs- Fosters' reactions, as if 
they were building a table or a boat together. And then, too, I hear, as they 
n^ar the end of the story, anguish in the parents* voices, uncertainty and 
questions. How have we gotten to this place? ^hy have we done this to her 
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and ourselves? We have tried so hard all our lives to live up to what we were 
taught, to bring up our kids rrght, to make sure they had what we didn't. 

I begin to relax, to ask the older Fosters about their parents. As they tell 
me, I try to'feel what it was like to grow up a shopkeeper's sog and a laborer's 
daughter in a small southern town, to go to a fundamentalist church three 
times a week, to live in a tight ordered world and then to leave that world. 
Captain Foster recalls the giant, almost inconceivable step to college and 
6ffice,r*s training, the strange challenging ways of Northerners and the thou- 
sand pieces of painfully accumulated evidence that led him increasingly to 
disbelieve their "liberalism." And Mrs. Foster tells me about being a secretary 
and a housewife. She is shrewd and frugal about groceries, efficient at work; 
but she's uncomfortable and out of place at her children's schools, at the 
cocktail parties of always new neighbors. Anita and her brother listen quietly, 
respectfully. « 

Now I feel closer to the Fosters. I try to talk to them about what I have 
seen and felt in the room: how overwhelming Captaiq Foster can be; how 
sometimes' he seems more intent on winning arguments with Anita than pn 
helping her or hearing her; how incomprehensible Mrs. Foster sometimes is, 
seeming at once detached and intrusive; how sad it is that the whole family 
can shift from equilibrium and understanding to such painful estrangement. 

The tableau dissolves, re-forms, deepens. Captain Foster speaks more con- 
fidentia41y, more hesitantly. He has always_fiaught his children to think for 
themselves, to be independent, to take the consequences of their actions. He 
has taught them that all people wer^^o. be judged not by class or color, but 
for who they are. Anita, he agrees, Is putting his principles to the test, and 
perhaps he is failing. And then Mrs, Foster speaks. Of course, Anita should 
decidevwhat she wants to do. It is wrong of her to intrude so on her privacy. 
Still they were at theip^its' end; there seemed to be no way for them to 
reach, to touch Anita. They both do love her. Anita leans forward, almost 
crying now. The tenseness ebbs away. I feel ,an almost palpable tenderness 
in the room. Anita is her parents' child. They have helped her to become as 
principled, as decent, as nice as she is. They are not bad people. The moment 
passes. 

Captain Foster straightens as if he has touched fire. Mrs. Foster begins to 
question Anita: What has she done with her glasses? Aren't her clothes getting 
dirty? Wasn't she supposed to see the doctor? Her voice is a sugary coat of a 
bitter message: You are not capable of taking caTe of those things, Anita; not 
capable of being on your own. You need me. Anita protests, f<^Ji moment, 
then subsides, hangs her head and agrees. She has been irresponSbjfc. Per haps 
she isn't capable. Captain Foster speaks--pontificates--of disNri^'&f^^ and se\f- 
reliance. Anita shrinks down into her chair, away frorh his,.\ViMisil^i>^*\ ^ 

They are back where they were* pressured by Cafj^^kjf^^j^^^^^^itt^^f^ 
the parents dmninating, Anita e<ading. There is noVh1*c!ejitf this out. 

Anita must deOide whether to go with her family, to gnfe" up ^nd Submit; or 
to remain, on her cfwn, struggling to find a new place to live and money to 
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live on. If she decides to stay she will do, so against her mother's imprecations 
and her father's logic. * * 

Whether she stays or goes, Anita will have to live with the baffling con- 
* tradictoriness she has discovered in her parents and in her own desires. All 
people are, they taught her, God's children, equals; but, they now renr\ind 
her, you are not to marry one of Che colored ones. And more, subtly: You 
are free to do what you want as long as it is what we, your parents, want. 
If you do not do what, if you are not who we want, then perhaps you are 
not our daughter- Nor can she escape the contradictions between her par- 
ents' voices: You are to be strong and independent, says the voice of her 
father; and then Her mother's voice, correcting, undercutting: You are also 
dangerously weak and needy. And within each of their messages there are 
further contradictions: '*You can try to get along without us," her parents say 
at the end of our session, permission edged with challenge. *Mf you can't make 
it you can come home. We won't say— and then they do say it— 'We told you 
so/" All of these voices, these messages, are alive, contending in Anita. 

^ 4e 3«e sfi 

In a society so obsessed with private property and consumerism, it is not 
surprising that children are often treated like objects. Many parents view their 
child's running away as an inexplicable and unnatural aberration: It is as if a 
television set were suddenly to wander off. There is no reason, so 'many 
parents say, no reason for her to leave home. When "she" tries to tell them 
**the reason," they ignore her or drown out her words, denying that their 
child may have actually chosen to leave. Still, it seems that btarne must be 
placed. The child, they say— desperately trying to deal with, to define and 
therefore reestablish control over the situation— must be *'bad," a delinquent, 
or "sick/' mentally ill. Either that 9r it is sonieone else*s fault— evil friends. 
Blacks, hippies, drugs, sex. Runaway House. My child did not, could not 
choose to leave. 

All too often the ideology and actions of the psychiatric and law enforce- 
ment establishment confirm ratt)er than broaden this perspective* If a psychi- 
atrist, psychologist or social worker labels a child as sick then, no matter how 
much the professional may speak of family problems or of social and environ- 
mental Influences, the young person's aberrations and point of view need not 
be taken seriously. She is mentally ill, ir|fitional and therefore incompetent 
to have a valid opinion about her situation.^-'i^* 

Recently two of the young peopfe, aged and 14 who have come to 
Runaway House have borne diagnoses of "epijepsy/' There was no organic 
evidence to confirm the diagnosis— no'abnoiTrttai brain waves or other neuro- 
logical findings. One had periods .when under stress she would stare into 
space; the other growing angry would fki\ crying and thrashing to the floor. 
Instead of trying to understand and interpret their behavior as inarticulate 
protests against confused and threatening situations, the doctors diagnbsed 
and treated these girls, with antr-eplleptic and tranquillizing drugs—with no 
change in the frequency of the *'fits/* Thfe children and their behavior, not 
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the family situation or school or community, were declared to be sick and in 
need of treatment. 

This kind of medical defining and prescribing ean directly influence and 
dangerously distort family relationships, transforming children into patients. 
One runaway's father justified his indifference to his daughter's demands for 
his attention^ to her desire for family counseling, by citing the opinion of the 
psychiatrist who had cornmitted her to a State Hospital- "You are," he said 
to her with infuriatingly sweet recisonableness, "a paranoid schizophrenic. 
But that's all right. My real Diana is hidden inside of you." 

The legal power which parents and society may exercise over people under 
18 has even m^re_c$unplex and destructive ramifications. It is absurdly easy 
for parents to sign a "beyond control" petition for their child, to transfer 
domestic arguments to a legal arena in which the child stands accused; to a 
system in which there is often no appeal from confinement. The child is dis- 
covered, often after superficial investigation to be "the problem." Put him 
away, says the law— in the detention center, reform school or jail. Even if 
he is not sent away, the court has passed its verdict on him - "beyond con- 
trol," "in need of supervision," "incorrigible." 

Now the court is "responsible." h is the duty of Its officers to subject 
every item of his behavior to the closest scrutiny. One judge, undoubtedly 
feeling it was his duty as well as his right, recently issued a court order 
forcing a 1 7 -year-old tp go to school. Should the young man, wearily strug- 
gling with his foster parents, his academic deficiencies and his outrage at be- 
ing treated like a baby, miss a day of school— it's off to the detention center. 
Should his foster parents, people he has come to trust and love, not report 
his absence from school, they may be hauled into court- 

This legal structure permeates and perverts even the services which it pro- 
vides for young people- How can judges be fair if they feel compelled to 
impose strictures that have social and moral, not legal, sanction? How can the 
. decent people who work for the Youth Division of the Bureau of Missing 
Persons help runaways, if they are constrained by law to arrest them? h^w 
can the kids trust the probation officers the court assigns to counsel them if 
these probation officers have both the power, and at times the obligation, to 
revoke their freedom; and how can the probation officers trust kids who do 
not trust them? 

In this morass of moralism, paternalism and legalism. Runaway House- 
like sister projects around the country— must constantly- struggle to keep a 
firm footing; to survive and change the system without withdrawing support 
from the young people. As our community grows more experienced and 
stronger, we have become able to reach out to those— police, probation offi- 
cers, mental health professionals, judges— whose positions Involve them with 
and given them power over the young. We have begun to tell them who we are 
and how we work, to understand who they are and what they do. Perhaps to- 
gether we will be able to loosen the social and legal bonds, the anxieties and 
attitudes that constrain and oppress all of our children and all of us. 
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working witlm 
tlm^ir families: 

How the SA J A 
Community Does It 



THE ORIGINS OF FAMILY COUNSELING 

During my first months at Runaway House, I was impressed by the skill 
and sympathy with which the counselors (none of whom had had any formal 
psychological or social-work training) worked with individual young people, 
the ease with which they accepted and dealt with a good deal of mischievous 
and confusing behavior, their calm in the^face of almost continuous anxiety 
and occasional suicidal desperation. They seemed almost always to strike a 
nice balance between tender indulgence and humorous toughness, between 
granting freedom and respect to the runaways, and confronting them with 
the need to "look at the options" they would face when they left the House. 

In contrast, the counselors were much less comfortable and capable in 
dealing with the runaways* family situations. In part, this was due to* the 
number of runaway^, the immediacy of their problems, and the air of crisis 
they brought with them. In part, it was due to the counselors' attitudie^ ind 
to the perspective which came from living and working collectively in a run- 
away house. In some ways the counselors werje themselves runaways— refugees 
from, and protestants against, a social order thit pushed ^hera toward con- 
"Str^cting_^<ireers and marriage and a political system that was hierarchical, 
racist, sexist^'and imperialist. 

What thby. saw of the world that sought to re-engross the young people 
seemed only to confirm their sympathies and their fears: on the phones and 
at the door of F^unaway House, they encountered parents, police, probation 
officers, and nrfental health professionals who seemed bent only on coercing 
young pe^pje out of their independence, cajoling them out of the objections 
that led tnein to leave home. It was. terribly hard, for counselors to jivp with 
and support the struggles of the ^oung people and understand^ . n^ch less 
sympathize with, their apparent oppressors, to be committing tHe^nriselves 
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to a new kind of social order, and yet to yield up to the old the children 
who had fled it. 

The relatively few family conferences they held did little to change the 
counselors^ lininds. Some parents were genuinely concerned, responsive, and 
self-critical. But many seemed both unreasonable and perversely inflexible. 
There seemed no way that the runaway could return home without com- 
pletely capitulating, no way the parents would accept'any responsibility for 
•rile schism between themselves and th^r children. The volume of arguments 
was deafening, the density of their elaboration mystifying.' In o>der to make 
some tJto^ess, to clear some space so that a runaway could go\ome, the 
counselors tried to get the family to deal with particular behaviors, to reach 
small compromises: If John kept an 1 1 o'clock cjurfew, he could let his hair 
grow down to his collar. And with, depressing regularity, the Qounselors saw 
these compromises break down or prove insufficient. 

Some parents kept their children in a continual bind. Young people who 
returned over and over to Runaway House were given no room to com- 
promise at home but were not permitted to be placed in one of the group 
foster homes- Others returned horn^, promising and promised a "new leaf," 
only to be locked up in mental institutions or sent to training schools. 

The more we talked about "families," the more sensitive the counselors 
became to the inadequacy of their work with them. They tried to remedy 
the situation by ffeferring families to menUl health clinics and private prac- 
titioners, but-j:eturning runaways reported that family therapy rarely took 
place. The young people were put off by long waiting lists and intimidated 
by the forms and the formal trappings of professionals. Too often "therapy" 
seemed to perpetuate, not relieve, the runaway 's difficulties; even though the 
family as a whole was sent, it was the foung person who had to take the 
psychological tests, who was labeled is "the problem," who seemed to have 
to "answer for" his or her actions. (Dflen the therapist would see the runaway 
without the parents, sometimes the parents without the young person. But 
even in j»yit sessions, many runaways felt put upon, "accused" by profes- 
sionals who seemed to share their parents' point o^ view as well as their power. 

THE FAMILY SEMINAR 

In January of 1972 I helped start what +i as become "the family seminar." 
It was formed in response to the needs of the runaways and their families 
in order to supplement the energies, perspective, and training of the Runaway 
House counselors, and to provide a place where people interested in counsel- 
ing could be helpful to others while they learned. Al^put half the original 
members were workers at Runaway House and the other SAJ A projects. The 
others included half a dozen jtf^ople who have subsequently entered graduate 
school in psychology and s^ial work, a former psychiatric social worker, and 
a professor of sociaT^sycKology. Aside from me, only thfc psychiatric social 
worker had had any formal training in psychotherapy or family therapy. 
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I was at Qnce excited about, and wary of, helping to start the family 
seminar. It was one thing to be a researcher and a consultant to an ongoing 
project like Runaway House, quite another to ^elp initiate a whole new pro- 
gram. I trusted the ability of the SAJA counselors in their own projects but 
-wondered how they and those who did not work in SAJA would perform in 
this new, more self-consciously "therap.eutic" setting. I felt confident in help- 
ing SAJ A's projects work collectively but was as yet unsure of my own ability 
to be part of a collective process. I wondered if I would be able to share my 
knowledge without dominating discussions, to accept the opinions of, and 
share responsibiHty with, people who were much less experienced than I. 

We began by taiking about why we had each joined the^sc^rii nar : my de- 
sire to help Kupaway House provide a service, and to teach; the social work- 
er's disillusionment with more traditional therapeutic situations; the coun- 
selors' need for skills; the psychologist's and the students' impatience with 
the arid and self-conscious professionalism, the numbers and tests of aca- 
demia. All of us, it turned out, wanted to work cooperatively. 

There seemed in our first meetings to be a groping honesty in what we 
said to one another, an attentiveness in^the listening- The people who came 
were serious about the work they we re abo ut to begin, open and self-critical 
about their motives. We were all together^^choice, out of interest in the 
work and in working together, not because it \)as required or because it was 
supposed to be "good for us." 

These first few exploratory meetings helped give form to my own atti- 
tude toward the seminar and to my role in it. My growing respect for the 
potential family counselors strengthened my belief that the practice of 
counseling was not mysterious, that it could in time be learned by people 
who lacked both advanced degrees and extensive formal training or book 
learning. I had seen Runaway House counselors work well with young people; 
surely the people, in the seminar could learn to work with their families. 
SAJA and Runaway House provided a supportive context for the counselors 
in their work with young people; perhaps the seminar could provide a similar 
context for ^mily counselors. 

As an experienced tl^erapist, 1 could help the counselors realize that they 
were capable of seeing and understanding and feeling what went on with a 
family. I wanted to help them to be more sensitive to their own experience, 
rather than to force them to fit their observations into any pred;gtermined 
pattern. In time 1 would -be able to help them to generalize . . . from their 
own experience; later on they could learn the patterns that others had 
found. ^ What I wanted to teach in the beginning was an attitude, a perspec- 
tive that required openness and intelligence, not formal knowledge: an in- 
sistence on allowing the family to reveal itself, to unfold its world in one's 
presence; a respect for that world; and a continuous and honest attentive- 
ness to one's own reactions to that world and to the people in it. 



See bibliography jat end. 
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The /orm of the seminar was not unlike other more traditional super- 
visory groups, but its cckoperativ* and participatory spirit seemed different. 
We tried .from the beginning to share the responsibilities of organization 
and planning, to decide among us who would do what work and why. Su- 
pervision was by the group as a whole, not by me or the social worker. Dif- 
ferences in experience were acknowledged and appreciated, but everyone's 
opinion wa» valued. Each person had his or her own potentially enriching 
perspective. All decisions about membership in the seminar, assignment 
of families, readings, coordination of activities, fees, and participation 
In the work 'of. the Runaway House were made in the seminar and by 
consensus. 

The first months of bur work with families were chaotic. Most seminar 
members, like the Runaway Hpuse counselors, were confused, angered, and 
depressed by their Initial meetings with families. How, they asked, in a 
variety of ways, can I make sense of everything that is going on: the mul- 
tiple and contradictory versions of a single episode, the bizarre mixtures 
of hurtfulness and caring with which family members treat one another, 
the shouting and crying, the shifting alliances. 

Some seminar members tried, according to personal inclinations and 
previous reading, to fit- families to the Procrustean bed of highly elabo- 
rated "systems" theories or fix the psychodynamics of each individual 
family member. Some, opening themselves to the family, felt overwhelmed 
or infested by their emotions. Others retreated into a silence that was meant 
to protect them. Still others could see the family only through ideological 
lenses; they focused almost exclusively on the prison-like cruelty" and hy- 
pocrisy of the nucjear family, on its degrading sexism. ' 

We struggled in these early months to see both individuals and family^ 
to feel the oppressiveness of the parents* conventional attitudes without 
dismissing the humanity of those who voiced these attitudes. Over and 
over we returned from flights of spe<:ulation about family dynamics and 
psychodynamics— our equivalent, I once fantasied, to the family's rules 
and recriminations— to the experience of being with a particular family. 
Slowly we tried to piece together the details of family history and of com- 
munication in sessions, to help the counselors understand the part they 
played in the family's life. 

Again and again, family counselors came, to the seminar overwhelmed by 
the air of crisis that seemed "to pervade the act of running away, by the 
jeopardy to the child if reconoiliation were impossible— the threats oT per- 
manent separation, the sanctions that angry parents and an insensitive penal 
system might bring to bear. Over" an over we had to slow the counselors 
down, to help them to disentangle themselves from the web of family con- 
cerns, to help them work backward^toward registering these concerns without 
becoming Ensnared by them. Only then could the counselors return them, 
clarified, to the family. Counselors, as well as parents and children, had to 
come to see the act of running away as an intelligible evipnt in the life of the 
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whble family, not an objectified and isolated happ^ning^ a crime or a catas- 
b'ophe or an aberration. 



THE FAMILIES WE HAVE WORKED WITH 

As the Runaway House counselors became increasingly conscious of the 
possibility of seeing and understanding the runaway child in the context of 
his or her family, as the' seminar was able to providd^eople to work with 
them. We discovered large numbers of families who were open to working 
with us. ' . » 

■ 

During th^year before the family seminar began, counselors at Runaway 
House had met with approximately 15 to 20 families, usually for only one 
session. During the first year of the seminar, counselors from the seminar, 
working in pairs, saw 42 families. In the second year we saw B2 families: 23 
for one session, 44 for two to six sessions, and 1 5 for more than six sessions. 

About half of these families had had some kind of previous counseling.' 
Many had gone voluntarily to see ministers and school guidance counselors as 
well as social workers, psychologists and psychiatrists. Others, mostly poor 
and black, had been ordered by courts to do so. Those who had had previous 
therapy had generally found it unhelpful, trivial, insulting, or somehow *'not 
quite the right thing." 

Young people wanted to work with us because they saw the counselors— in 
contrast to therapists and adults in general— as supportive of their struggles 
to be heard and respected in their families.- Most of their parents were more 
wary. They agreed to work with >^ because their children, wh6 had almost 
unanimously disliked previous ther^p^s, wanted to and because they saw 
counseling as one, if not the only, way tS^-tcv to get their child bbck home. 

Generally the young person's Runaway Hob^ counselor was present at 
the first or first few sessions. The Runaway Houfe counselor was there for 
support in what was often a frightening confronta^tion at a time when it was 
easy for the young person either to close off completely from her or his 
parents or reenmesh herself or himself hopelessly in repetitive and futile 
arguments. The counselor has been able to provide both support for the run- 
away's perspective and ballast during the often stormy initial meetingis. After 
the first few sessions, the Runaway House counselor generally stops coming. 
By then the young person; as well as the family as a whole, is accustomed to 
the family counselors and their perspective on "family problems." ^ 

Sessions^are usually held at nearby churches rather than at the Runaway 
House: young people 'frequently experience their parents' presence *rh Run- 
away bouse as intrusion and their parents often find the House— with its 
confusion, shabby furniture, and grafitti-covered waJIs— to be a disquieting 
reminder of a youth culture that angers and frightens them. Not infrequently, 
session^ are held in a family's home. These visits are helpful in understanding 
how a family's home life feels; in some cases— because of lack of transporta- 
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tlon ofi^ money or a family's fears of coming Into the city— they provide the" 
. only possible ground on which counseling can proceed. 

Sessions have no time limit or specified frequency. Most often the first 
few sessions list for two or three hours, later ones for from one to two hours.^ 
They generallL occur onCe a week but may be more frequent in times of 
crisis or less frequent if either counselors or family want it that way. Some 
femilies stop and start counseling several times. Sometimes one group of 
family members will come, sometimes another. The counselors make no 
rlgW rules about who is to coj^e or how often or for how long. Counseling 
continues for as long as the family— and the counselors— find it worthwhile.' 
Families who wish to pay are asked for a small donation to Runaway House; 
others are not solicited for a fee^iHl <^>f these matters are open to discussion, 
to question. 

Over the first ygflr-and^a-half we evolved an outline of a "way-of-Iooking- 
at-family sessions" that reflected an attitude toward family counseling and 
a procedure for facilitating and understanding the counselor's relationship 
with the family .-The language and style of this "way" (which is presented, 
condensed, in the following paragraphs) are informal, intended to mirror 
an evolution of understanding based on shared experience rather than a 
guiding— or limiting— theory. 

The counselors begin by kJentifying themselves as members of an on- 
going seminar in family counseling, paraprofessiortals with experience, of 
young people who have run away and of their families. They thus state with- 
out exaggeration or self -deprecation their real experience and qualifications. 
They note that the family has come together for the session but that they are 
committed neither to reuniting child with parents nor to separation; family 
members must maike these decisions. The counselors are there to learn about, 
and then help the family understand, what is happening. 

-The counselors then ask, "What is going on?" and listen to what the 
family says and how the various members say it. Who speaks? Who responds? 
Amplifies? Contradicts? To which family member is what said? Who speaks 
to which counselor? 

Almost always this discussion focuses on why the young people have run 
from home. It is filled with confusion, questions, an§er, incomprehension, 
sadness, and often with a f«eling of futility. In addition to seeing and hearing, 
to finding patterns of behavior and interaction, the counselors try to feel 
what it is like to be in the room with thi^ family participant-observers in, 
and of their world- what rhoughts. emotions. anH impuUes are aroused in the 
counselors themselves. 

After the family has played out or reproduced its current situation, the 
counselors may (a) ask more questions about it or (b) point out the patterns 
of relating they have seen or (c) reveal the feelings it has aroused in them or 
(d) try to get more sense of how the present episode of running away, with its 
'attendant causes and repercussions, fits into the history of the family. Which- 
ever of these approaches the counselors choose depends on and alters the re- 
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lationship developing between them and the family, as well as on the family's 
situation it.self. None is necessarily "right," but all tend to help family mem- 
bers find a broader context for this particular episode of running away. 

throughout the first and subsequent sessions^ the counselors try at once to 
understand and be helpful to the family. They have become a part of the 
situation, people who can help plan for temporary placements, Who may 
offer to rneer with probation officers or make medical referrals, but they also 
must try to understand how the concrete help thqy give alters the situation 
and the family's attitude toward the counseling. They must take seriously 
the episode of running away and its meaning to each of the family members 
and be willing to discuss and plan the details of a runaway's placement. At 
the same time, they must be able to share and interpret the feelings of frus- 
traXion that arise when a family or some of jts members becomes fixated on 
the fact of running away, when parents use their anxieties about the run- 
away's safety— or conversely, when the runaway flaunts his or her vulnerabil- 
ity—to prevent placement. 

As counselors and family meinbers grow tmt^re relaxed with one another, 
the counselors may find U helpful to share their own feelings with the family. 
Discussions between counselors, or among counselor?* and family, about dif- 
ficulties or anxieties encountered, may provide family members with ex- 
amples of open dialogue as well as reflections of their behavior. The coun- 
selors' continual struggle^ for clarity about what they are doing in the sessions, 
thehr >yjllingness to *Visk" being less than sure can provide referencc^oints 
and models for the family 's*own growth. At the same time, the counselors 
try to remember that the family— and each of its members— must make its 
own dfcisions and choices, even if those chorees are to refuse to participate 
or to change. 

The examples that follow illustrate the range of young^jigople and their 
families whom we have seen, the kinds of problems they preserU^the extent, 
but not The details, of our contact with tHorri an*'* th^ w;^^rhp young people 

have rv>ade it^r^ of ^AlA ro rr^ rn i rfVUv . 

Sally 

In ^ler f*r<;t two H;^v*^ the How^o. Sally %een^e'i re*wtrArned and quiet 
While other young people went off to Oeorjjotown to '*ruck a'our'dV ^t pan- 
handle^ she st*»ved ' fo-p ro t^^e M'^'*<i'r Sh^ ca'oe i'l '^^^g Kpfor^ the ' 7 o'clock 

;^hout things 

Only when <;he hsd tested the cotJ'><;elo' in many ways refusing to give 
her last n^me^ chrcking c;ir<™fijlly with other young p**ople to see 'f their ron 
fidence^ had beer^ hetr;iyed only wh'^n she was ^^ure they woijld not tell her 
parents, was sh** able to confide in therr^. She thought she was pregnant. 
Neither she nor her hoyfrien 'used anythioo* ; hff p^>rir>d, ordinarily 

regular, had h<=>en absent for the la<;t two months 



A Runaway House counsetor took her to the Free Clinic for a pregnancy 
test; and when it proved positive, they discussed her 'V>ptions" with her. 

Sally wanted the baby. What scared her was what her parents would think 
and do. She explained that they were very strict in their morals and behavior. 
Her father owned a hardware store in a rural Maryland town; her mother was 
preoccupied with raising seven children, of whom Sally was the second^ldest. 
Her parents thought of her -scrubbed and pretty and polite— as a "good girl.'* 
She had always done well in school. Now as a junior, she played on the girls' 
basketball team, was a member of the Pep Club. She worried that her pzirents 
would be '^shocked," that they would throw her out of the house. Certainly 
they would be ashamed' of her condition. Still, she wasn't ready to leave 
home or marry and was herself shocked by the" idea of an abortion. 

After a few days she decided to call her parents; at her Runaway House 
counselor's suggestion, she asked them to come to a meeting with two family 
counselors. 

f^or half ah hour the counseloi's listened while Sally, who sat far away 
from her parents, next to and even a little behind her F^naway House coun- 
selor, evaded her parents' baffled questions. What had they done, they 
wondered. ''Nothing,*' she answered. 

With a final pleading look at her counselor, Sally told her parents about 
the pregnancy. At first her mother ' was' frantic— hurt and surprised and 
angry. Why h^d Sally done this to them. Why hadn't she told them? Her 
father shook his head, his mouth tight. Sally" cried softly and was defiant. 
It didn'.t sound to her, she said, "like you care about the baby. If you doh^t 
want me or my baby, . . 

Sally's older sister scolded, but her younger brother and sister were pleased. 
It would be "nice," they said, "to have a baby in the house." Then everyone 
was talking at once, crying, arguing, pleading. The counselors had the sense 
of the whole family assimilating the fact of their daughter's pregnancy, of 
question and answer and argument as prelude to reconciliation. 

When the counselors asked Sally, at the end of two hours, where she was 
going to go, her nnother answered for her, "You re still my daughter. You 
come home if you want/' Sally a^ked if they could have another family 
session "jn rase things don t work out so well/' Met parents ;»greed but 
wondered if it could be sornewhere closer to home They felt uneasy in 
Washington, out of our e^p^pnt,*' ^nd hewtldered by the traffic. TMecr^un 
selors agreed to meet th^ifi^^^' We^^ l;*r#*r r r» <;<»hi»rHnr% -^hirrr-K ^-.if vvnv b^ 
twoer» the Oi<;trict and thefi*^^i^>"r»ie 

• n the second session Sally sat between her younger brother :ind sister. 
They joked among themselves until her mother spoke WeVe all relieved/* 
she begarl^ "that Sally is home where we can look after her/' SaMy nodded 
her head and agreed. fTWa^^ good to be home Sally and her parent*; expresses* 
pleasure that the couns/iors had agreed to meet them half way/' 

The counselors cordmented on the unity and good feeling that seemed to 
have evolved in the list week l-^ow. did the father feel now ;ibout Sally's 



^regnarlcy? Why did they aJI suppose Sally was. so worried about their 
reaction? 

They answered Indirectly^ not looking at the counselors but at one an- 
other. Mr. Latham guessed that Sally knew how concerned he was about the 
neighbors and how his daughter's pregnancy would affect his standing in 
town - He had^ worked so hard to get where he was, remembered so vividly 
being looked down upon by ''the better people/' He smiled at his own 
desire to be socially acceptable. ''We*M do all right/' he concluded. "We'll 
stick together." Mother recalled with a blush that it was not unusual for the 
women in her family to become pregnant before marriage. It had happened 
to Sally's aunt, to a grandmother, and to several cousins. '^Those children— 
- and to tell the truth/' laughing again, *'l was one of them — seem to have 
turned out all right/' At the end of the session, the Lathams agreed that 
they wouldn't need more counseling, but both Sally and her mother asked 
for the phone number, **just in case." 

Two months later Sally called to say '*hello" and to tell her counselors 
that things at home were 'Tine/' She was out of school for a while, working 
in the store, helping out with .her brothers and sisters. She planned with her 
parents' approval— *'They kind of like the idea of having a grandchild"— to 
keep the baby at home; after "a year or two" she would go back to school. 
Since then there has been no word from Sally or her parents; as far as we 
know, no other episodes of running away have occurred. 



Rick 

Rick came to Runaway House at 17, a gangly, blond boy who seemed 
always to be inserting himself in the middle of things: interrupting conversa- 
tions, shouting at meetings, reaching for food on other people's plates. He 
spoke to the Runaway House counselors of voices that told him to leave 
home and find '*a new direction" and of hospitalizations for ''schizophrenia/* 
About a week before he left home he had stopped going to school, had Iain 
on the living room couch, watching television. His parents, a **middle-manafi[**r 
and a government secretary, were about to call the ho«;pital when he left 

For a week Rick refused to contact his parents. He floated from Run 
away House to Other House to tbe job co op* engag**d dozens of People 
in conversations, worked a few hours to rnake pocket mo'>**v, **^H ^pvii:^! 
«»"*< perier»ces with men ^md women w*^om he met on th«^ stre*=^t. 

Rick explained to his RurMw;>y Hous^ counselor that his older brother 
was a ''mental patient/' that his parents thoucht he too was * crazy/* The 
Thomases were convinced that both of their sons had some b*ochemical 
abnormality and insisted that both of them eat special diets and take large 
doses of vitamins. Rick ''didn't know if fhe| \^as crazy or not/* but he was 
pretty sure that being at home made him feel worse Me tbought tb;jt if the 
counselors met his parents they would understand why 
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After tfen days, Rick's Runaway House counselor and two family coun- 
selors met with him, his brother, and his parents. The Thomases were at- 
tractive, bright, and engaging, relentlessly reasonable even in the face of 
both their sons* obvious distress. Rick spoke at confused length about need- 
ing to leave home, to keep his mind "from being destroyed." Howard, two 
years older, mumbled darkly about the disharmony between vibrations 
from the television set and those from the air conditioning. 

Sitting side by side, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas smiled at their sons. They dis- 
' coursed at good-natured length about hypoglycemia and vitamin deficiencies. 
When one of the' counselors protested against this medical definition of their 
sons' problems, .they produced copies of scholarly papers to substantiate their 
points. Family counseling, they maintained, was "a useless way to approach 
a biochemical problem." Still they agreed to come to a second session. 

Rick came to the second meeting reluctantly, resentfully.*" He had been 
"doing his own thing," and was terrified lest his parents "kill" him by con- 
vincing him to come home. During the session he said that he wanted to be 
"somewhere else," but he was not sure where. He claimed that his parents 
never listened to him. When they insisted that they did, he. became inco- 
herently furious. While Rick* shouted, harangued, and giggled, his parents 
smiled patiently. The counselors pointed out thfe impasse between Rick and 
his parents, the way that both incoherent protest and determined "under- 
standing" foiled communication. 

Rick began again. He felt good being at Runaway Hotjse. He knew some 
of the people didn't like some of the things he did, but at least they said so. 
He had to admit he liked them even when they got mad. At least he knew 
where they wpre at. Still he knew he couldn't stay much longer at Runaway 
House and doubted that he wanted to live in any of the group foster homes— 
"too many people, too many hassles, too intense. I have to move on, to be 
myself." Rick's parents repeated that he needed psychiatric treatment. "After 
all," they said to the counselors, as if reasonable people could not disagree, 
"Rick is acting strange even hU talk about moving on t% clearly unr ea i;<itic , 
fantasy -laden." 

At the end of the session the cou'Hielors pointed out the rr>«jtual exclusive- 
ness of Rick's point of view and hie parent*:*: Rirk saw their "treatn^ent" as 
murderou*;; they saw his refusal to acced** •■'> it pvi^lo,,,-^ ti>at f>o«>rleH 
treatment. Still, a decision had to he made. 

Rick took up the challenge. Over the r»ext week, w/hile his parents gathered 
medic;*! evidence, he contacted an ^ttint on the West Co^st. He remembered 
her as "sympathetic,*' her farm as a ptace wh/^'-e he < ouir* fit ir>, ' one \jChterV 
he could just he alone for long hocjrs enrh H:*v 'f wni illirtg t/-. Jtav*^ t>tm 
he would go t'here for the summer. 

At the third ^ssion Mr. and Mrs. Thoma*; tried to a'gue him out of it. 
They said they trusted Rick*s aunt but were concerned because she didn't 
"know about psychiatric problems," v»/ouldn't keep him on hi*; diet Finally, 
reluctantly, they agreed to let him try. 
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Four months later the Runaway House counselors received a post card 
from Rick. Things were fine out West, His parents had visited him and were 
going to let him stay to finish high school. •'No diet!" he concluded, "No 
vitamtnsr' 



Ellen ^ 

Ellen Miller had a'soft, pale face, green eyes that moved quickly aroiind 
the room, then rested on you^ When you were with her, she seemed to search 
your words as if looking for some meaning deeper than speech. 

The counselors at Runaway House liked Ellen but were impati^i;!;^ with her^ 
and puzzled by her. She insisted that she wanted to leajre"Tl&me, that she 
couldn't stand it there, but almost every day she returopd to confront her 
mother^s stony silence, her father's cruel taunts about ^^-^lothes and her 
friends. And Ellen seemed to make it harder too, as if sne w^e ensuring her 
parent's rejection. She arrived home at 9:O0 p.m. when she sai&^he would be 
there for dinner; she couldn't refrain from questioning her parents about their 
prejudices against blacks and drugs and hij3pies. It appeared to the counselors 
that site wanted her parents to tove her even as she acted to make them angry. 
She seemed to need thpir approval for a decision to leave home that she knew 
they opposed. 

Ellen told the family counselor whom the Runaway House counselors 
called in for consultation that three years before she had been committed to 
a psychiatric hospital. She had been staying out late at night, smoking mari- 
juana, hanging around with young people whom her parents considered "un- 
desirable/' Her behavior "embarrassed'* her father, an Army non-commis- 
sioned ofRcer; he had her declared "beyond controT' and committed. In the 
hospital where she was confined for nine months, Ellen was diagnosed as 
having "an acting-out disorder of adolescence/* 

Two ^ears later, after a year at home, endless battles with her parents, and 
arrests for loitering, truancy, and drug use, another psychiatrist revised Ellen's 
diagnosis. Just prior to her second hospitalization, he found loose associa- 
tions, autistic preoccupations, auditory hallucinations — the signs and symtorris 
of schizophrenia. In the hospital, Ellen was forced to take large doses of 
tranquilizing drugs; to keep her from running away, she was restricted to the 
ward for long periods of time. Her parentfi came dutifully to family sessions* 
that Ellen refused to attend; she did not trust the doctors who treated h^r 
with dJ^gs that made it hard to think or even stay awake. ^ 

Out of the hospital again, Ellen returned to li've with her parents. She felt 
she "had to get things straight'* with them. She told her father that she felt 
bad about embarrassing him but insisted on knowing why he had put her 
away. She asked her parents, with an ingenuousness which must have^shamed 
and infuriated them, if they had sacrificed her freedom to her father's jo.b. 
She urged her mother and father to be more loving toward one another,* to 
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try to locfk at peopS^^'and,^ things from her ^perspective, to understand/ for ex- 
ample, that It wasnQt really wrong for her to sleep with a boy she loved. 

Arguments escalated. In between them, her parents were cold and silent. 
. Ellen began to stay out late at ni^ght again. Once when she came home at 
2:00 a.m, she Vas "interrogated all night" by her father. When she fell asleep 
in a chair, he threw water in her face. She ran to Runaway House, stayed for 
a few days, and then tetumed home. Another psychiatrist was called in. The 
diagnosis of schizophrenia was made once again, tranquilizers prescribed, 
hospitalization recommended. EUen ran away. This time she asked the Run- 
away House counselors to find her another place to live. 

While at Runaway House, Ellen visited the group foster homes, had dinner 
with the people who lived in them, Kung around for awhile to get the feel of 
them- After a week, she decided she wanted to live in one. Before she could 
live there, before the county welfare agency would supply the money neces- 
sary for placement, she had to have her parents' approval. When, at ^the 
family counselor's suggestion, Ellen called her parents, they were at once 
annoyed at the inconvenience of a family session arid pleased at her request, 

Ellen's poor directions (she told her parents to come to St. Er^flfis* rather 
than St. Dominic's Church) and her late arrival precipitated the argument that 
occupied^ the first hour of the session. The older Millers were stiff, unyielding, 
and self-righteous, "fed up" with their child, her "promises" and her *'atti- 
tudes." Under the impact of their angqr, E?tlen became progressively more 
confused and tearful. She lost her words in rtiid-sentence, repeated herself, 
turned helplessly to her counselor, 

"If Ellen cannot obey our rules,'* her father concluded, "and there is no 
Reason to think that she will, she cannot come home," Ellen summoning her 
di^nhy, replied that she would not obey rules that seemed insulting and 
arMwary. 

When the family counselor observed that no compromise seemed possible, 
that, in effect, Ellen had not lived at home for three years and neither she 
nor her parents really wanted her home, all three of the Millers protested. It 
was ''wrong/' said Mr. and Mrs. Miller for a 16'year old to be ;^way from 

home, Ellen admitted that <;he w:i<: afr:^;H th;it if <:h#* l*>ft horYitf> ctip 'woulHr^ f 

b^their daughter" 

Thfl^ argument continued. Th*^ older Millers w;*nted FMen to d'^^ the 'right 
thing'' by obeying them. Fllen wanted thenri to helieve that the right t'img 
for her was to leave. Fverybody wanted to do the right thing, hut ri(o»» :>fwl 
her parents dis;*greed irrecor^cilably abotit what the right thing wa<i 

Every time the ses^^ion seemed about to end. Fllen or her mother or 
father would begin the argument again. When the family counselor observed 
that their angry word^ seemed to be their last conunor> h^^oH, th**v ^*l' ^rrMlf-d 
Yes, that was true, and they could a@Ke on it too. 

The family counselor stated the obvious: Ellf*n and her parents could not 
work things out in one session: at the present tirrie living together seemed 
doomed to. failure; changes in their relationship would undo^,Jhtedly take 



tinfie. Since none of them really wanted to live together, perhaps the change 
would be most likely to happen If they lived apart- He then asked Ellen and 
her parents to talkXabout where Ellen <;outd go. When Ellen brought up the 
group foster home J the Runaway House counselor helped her describe it to 
her parents arid offered to introduce the Millers to the counselors there and 
to help them witj/ the court action that would necessarily precede Ellen's 
placement. * , 

Mr, and Mrs. Miller agreed. The group foster home seemed like a better 
idea than another mental hospital. Certainly it was better than the constant 
fighting that took place at home. 

After three weeks more at Runaway House, Ellen went to live in the 
group foster home* She lived there for a year before she moved out to her 
own apartment: Though she was sometimes anxious, bewildered, and un- 
happy, I never saw evidence of the **schizophrenia" for which she was about 
to be hospitaliz^pd. In the house she was something of a loner. Sometimes 
she stayed away for a few days at a ti me, but she told the counselors where 
she was. The other peoD4e in the house respected her independence though 
sometimes they tease^^er about her self-righteousness. At" the house, she 
enjoyed the weekly house groups at which people talked over their individual, 
as well as communal problems. 

Out of the house now, she is doing office work and organizing with a 
group that advocates for young people's rights. She is thinking of getting her 
high school equivalency diploma and of going to college to study psychology 
and sociology. She periodically visits her parents who are soon being trans- 
-ferred away from the Washington area- Recently her mother told her that 
her younger brother is becoming a "problem." 

Benjy # ^ 

When he first came to Runaway House almost two years ago, Benjy was 
13, a slight, dark, tough-talking boy who "couldTi't hack ft any more at 
home/' During the previous eight months he had often been truant from 
school. More recently he had run away from home three times— once for a 
weekend, twice for a single night -to friends* houses. Benjy hung out till late 
at night, smoked grass, took *'downers/' On weekends he came home long 
after his parents were asleep. Twice he had Keen arre<;ted. once for possession 
of marijuana and once for shoplifting. 

He Told th^Runaway House co<jnselor that his father was a night watch- 
man, a sick ola\man. His mother was a "boozer ^ who worked irregularly. 
His father naggea^ him to do weM in school, to get ahead, to make friends. 
'*Don*t be like us/' his parents constantly warned. Beniy's older brother, 
Dwight, had left school the year before. Now he hung abound home and 
watched TV all day. When irritated, he slapped Benjy around, threatened 
darkly to *Veally work you over.*' His younger brother Maurie was *'doing 
OK^ I guess; nobody gets on him/' 
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After a few days, Benjy went home to ^ive it another try/' A month 
later he returned to Runaway House. He reported, less sure of himself now, 
that things had gotten worse at home. His father's health was declining. The 
nagging had mcreased. His parents fought continuously; the sound of their 
voices startled him awake in the middle of the night. DWight had escalated 
his threats and teasing. The week before Benjy and a friend had broken into 
a house "just to fool around"; arrested, he had been menaced at training 
school, held overnight at.a detention center, 

TThe day after he arrived Vit Runaway House Benjy agreed to a family 
meeting: '^Nothing else is working." 

In the first few sessions Mrs, Levine alternately pleaded with Benjy to 
come home and threatened to have him locked, up again. **A boy should be 
with his parents"; "How can you want to live with strangers?"; You can't be 
trusted outside of the house"; "You'll become a criminal"; **Your father is 
sick," his mother concluded, "and what do you do,.y.ou act like a bum." Mr, 
Levine was quiet and thoughtful- "Your educatiorMpenjy" he said several 
times, "Your education is what worries me." Benjy sat hunched over in 
stubborn silence while his mother's words rained on him. At the er^l of the 
session he told his parents he couldn't live with them. 

, Slowly, irritably, the Levines* became resigned to Benjy V living apart 
from them. They had to admit he was doin^ pretty well at Runaway House. 
He looked happier when they saw him at family sessions; he was going to a 
new school and ma^ng friends. Their anxiety and their sense of betrayal 
yielded slowly to their genuine concern for their son. 

In his first weeks at Runaway House, Benjy rarely spoke with his parents 
outside of family sessions. Once he was accepted in Other House, however, he 
began to call them often. After a few months he was going home to visit on 
weekends. Away from the snare of their arguments and their expectations, he 
seemed able to express his affection and concern for them. 

Initially the Levines had accepted family counseling because it rnight 
bring Benjy home; they looked forward to the sessions "because Benjy will 
be there." Within several months, however, they had come to depend on 
them. The counselors felt 3s if they were being "taken into the family/' They 
were to be the children ('*YouVe like a daughter to me." Mrs. Levinfe said to 
one of them in the fifth session) who could give the Levines the support and 
understanding* that their biological offspring, <;trugglinsE confusedly to be 
independent, could not. 

Having people who listened to her, who appreciated her pain and cares, 
seemed important to Mrs. Levine. Instead of drowning her grievances in 
alcohol, she tried to save them up for family sessions. When she did drink, 
she would call up one of the family counselors, Mr. Levine became reflective. 
In one session he recalled that he himself had run away from home at 1 5, 
that after a month he had returned. '*lt was a mistake to go home/' he said 
rue^^^, *'The biggest mistake of my life, I got in a rut and never got out/* 
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With the counselprs to "depend on," both of the Levines could loosen their 
anxious grip on their gHlldren. 

After four mcfhths Benjy was placed as a foster child in a commune not 
far from Runaway House and Other House. He still lives there, more than a 
year later, with two men and two women in their twenties. He feels close^to 
them, particularly to one of the men. One of the farnily counselors meets 
with Benjy and others in the commune and discusses whatever problems 
come up. Benjy is still in school and drops hfi at Runaway House occasionally. 

The Levines have continued to come to family counseling sessions. For 
more than a year they had time and energy only to deal with the crises of 
health and economics that seemed every few weeks to beset them. Slowly 
the counselors have helped them to learn to "depend on" themselves and 
other people. During an exacerbation of Mr. Levine's Illness, the family 
counselors encouraged Mrs. Levine to look to a few friends and relatives for 
support; together they and the children and the family counselors planned 
for Mr. Levine's convalescence. Instead Bf continualty trying to "prove him- 
self," to push himself beyond his endurance, Mr. Levine is struggling to make 
peace with his illness. 

Now^-in sessions, the Levines are embarked on the terribly difficult task 
of learning, perhaps for ttie first time, to see one another as "peofjie,'.' to 
find and appreciate the affection that has sustained them in the thirty-year 
quarrel of their marriage. 

Meanwhile, Dwight, who has ne?ver come to sessions, seems to be sum- 
moning his own energies to leave the house; he has a girlfriend and has begun 
to look for work. With Benjy gone, t^e Levines sometimes turn the force of 
their aspiration on Maurie, the youngest. But now in sessions they are able 
to learn from his protests against their behavior, to smile sheepishly at the 
way they "expect so much," at how they "take things out on him." 

CHANGING PERSPECTIVES 

All our work with families is reviewed in weekly two-hour meetings of 
the seminar. In a typical session two counselors may "present" a new family, 
and several others may pa-ie questions about their onjzoing work with other 
families. In addition, mi^atings among three or four counselors to discuss 
particular farnilic<; are arranged to de^iJ with difficult or baffling situations. 
All of us try to b<* available in a crisi* to help out with a fa'niiy, to provide 
fresh perspectives and emotional support for the counselors Somf>tImes this 
involves impromptu meetings or phono calU; occasionally, with a family's 
permission, a third counselor is invited as an "outside observer" to a family 
session. We often have the feeling with families who are seeri over a period of 
time that all of us arc counseling with them. 

Our work together has slowly given rise to certain shared perspectives that 
In turn inform our ongoing counseling. The more we get to know the young 
people, the clearer it becomes that the physical act of running away is often 
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only the oiJtward and visible manifestation of an inner withdrawal that has 
Jong beesT under way. Many young people/ like Ellen and Benjy, spend 
n|raduall^ increasing amounts of time away from home before they finally 
^un away/* Others disappear while they are physically present, "tune out/' 
with or- without drugs, while the activity of the house goes on around them« 
Many young people who eventually run away -have spent the previous weeks 
or moriths sitting In their roorhs stoned; tripping or down or speeding, they 
were already somewhere else. The Beatles' song is appropriate: "She's leaving 
home/After living alone/For so many years.'* 

We have come to understand that running away Is often a desperate as- 
sertion of selfhood on the part of a young person, the undeniable protest of 
an objectffied child against familial constraints, attributions, and confusions. 
Like Sally, Ellen, and Benjy, many young people no longer can be^ or wish to 
be, the "good*' (sexless, conforming, hypocritical) child their parents seem 
to insist on. Others— Ellen and Rick and Benjy are all examples — resent being 
"defined and treated as mentally ill or delinquent. In running away the young 
person is escaping as much from familial definitipn as he or she is from 
physical control. It is this definition that they describe and experience as 
murderous and prisonlike. Again and again the young people who come to 
Runaway House repeat the same phrases: *M couldn't be myself"; "They 
were killing me"; "They kept pushing me into a corner." 

Running away ruptures the family circle^ It denies, at least for a time, 
socially sanctioned definitions, the power of parents over children. The run- 
away is no longer the child -obfett-thing. He or she is active, a subject who 
leaves, who defines his or her own experience. 

The act of running away communicates this subjectivity and independ- 
ence in a powerful way. It is impossible for parents, even if they deny the 
importance and meaning of the behavior, not to know that their child is 
missing. Whether they accuse the child of betrayal, belabor themselves with 
guilt, or are secretly pleased, they feel the loss and uncertainty . The balance 
in the struggle between parents and child has shifted: Even if they may "wash 
their hands" of their children, the parents are,- for the moment, helpless. Even 
though its confirmation may be only in their imagination, the young people 
have the feeling that their absence has rendered their parents helpless. 

Sometimes, in the. early sessions with the family, counselors are able to 
help the young person articulate the content of the protest that has been 
expressed in the running away, to help the parents and other siblings to hear 
its meaning. More often, they must begin by simply creating a safe place for 
the family to be together in all its mystified contrariness. Slowly the coun- 
selors try to help the family members find a common language of under- 
standing in which habitual, often Incoherent, quarrels can become mutually 
intelligible. 

Sometimes, as with EIIen*s family, formal counseling lasts for only one 
session, understanding for just a moment. We have learned to value that 
moment, as an example of the possibility of communication and closeness, 
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one that may later be referred to and enlarged upon. Sometimes, as with 
Rick's "family, there is only the sharpening of conflict; h^ the session pro- 
vides a safe place for disagreements, the opportunity to cferify them. The 
family discovers that impasses may be broken, that choices are possible, 
that differences do not necessarily spell disaster. 

With increasing experience, counselors have grown more comfortable in 
sessions, more relaxed about the runaway's Immediate situation and its re- 
lationship to the life of the family as a whole. Slowly we have begun to 
understand the particular episode of running away in the context of the 
family's history over many years and generations and of its economic and 
social situation. 

In summing up our activities at the end of the seminar's second year, 
we noted that most of the families we had seen either were, Qr seemed^ 
socially marginal. Many of the parents lacked both close friends! and close 
ties to an extended family. They saw themselves as obedient%a social 
norms rather than participants in creating them. With frightening con- 
sistency these parents tried to shape their children's lives to fit ideals and 
ideas that had haunted their own childhoods, to make them behave in ac- 
cordance' with the demands of a social world frbm which they themselves 
were isolated, one that often had'treated them badly. 

As we grew to understand that tife parents' angry and confused impre- 
cations were reflections of their own^bewilderment and betrayal, that they 
often tried to order their own lives by controlling their children's, we found 
we could be less judgniental and more helpful to all the family members. 
The distance the child had run away from home turned out to be no greater 
than the alienation of the parents. 

We had to understand that the Lathams* concern for Sally's "appear- 
ance**^ was shaped by pressures on them to be, and appear to be, "respect- 
able." The Millers* angry preoccupation with the shameful and' threaten- 
ing aspects of Ellen's behavior—with what othei: people would do and saV^ 
made sense in the context of their vulnerable position as a low-rank Army 
couple, as part of the heritage of having grown up "white trash" in a rigid 
and iudgmental Southern town. In order not to. dismiss Mr. Levine's pre- 
occupation with Benjy's education, we had to understand his own situa- 
tion. He grew up virtually illiterate among jews'who valued education; he 
suffered from befnp a failure and desperately wanted his son not to be one'' 
To understand the difference between his calm acceptance and his wife's 
agitation, we had to realize that he may have hoped that Benjy would o:ay 
away. He half suspected that the only way for his son to escape from a 
drowning family was to run from it, to rake the step that he had not. 

Concurrently, as trust developed among seminar members, we grew 
more able to discuss our own reactions to the family, to help one another 
with the anxieties that kept us from being open to, and helpful with, their 
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For one . of the counselors to work effectively with Rick's family^ she 
had to disu^ss, in the seminar, the weight of psychiatric authority th her 
own life: For several years she had been labeled and treated and locked up 
as mentally ilL Onfy when she could accept— not argue anxiously^ as if her 
^own fate were ^t stake— the Thomases' opinion about the biochemical basis of 
mental illness, could she' help them to understand its place in their relation- 
ship with Rick. j4er work was to help aitl of them to understand the con- 
sequences of their theories, not to prove them right or wrolig. Before another 
counselor could work effectively with Ellen's family, he had to come to 
terms with hi$ own anger at her father's. ri^J3i^, with the annoyance and 
confusion that her father's c»ld logic— remimi(|ng him of his own father's— 
called up m him. 

Over the last two and a half years the seminar has become a kind of 
^family. More than half.^the original members are still present^ many of the 
others h^ve beer\ Wtth> us for as long as two years. At monthly dinners we 
speak about the future of our work, discuss readings that interest us, and 
share personal experiences. We celebratp holidays togethep^with traditiohal 
foods, visit in each other's homes, are available to one another in personal, 
as well as work -related J, crises. 

At the sarne time, simulated by our work with families, strengthened by 
the new family of the seminar, many of us have become more interested in 
our own biotogjcal families.- Seminar members who haven't seen their parents 
in years have contacted them, visited their homes; and begun to reestablish 
continuity with a history they had denied or rejected. 

The anxiety experienced in this effort, has helped keep us from being 
judgmental about the struggles of runaways and their families. The pleasure 
of moments of closeness, the enrichment of recovering a piece of history or 
a feeling lost for many years, has made all of us more hopeful about eventual 
possibilities for reconciliation, about simply helping parents and children 
who cannot now be close to *'keep an open mind" about one another. We 
share these experiences with each other and try to understand them together. 
In addition, we have made more formal attempts to understaiad our own 
families and their effects on us: Several people have ''presented 'their fam- 
ilies to the seminar; others have brought relatives in to visit. 

Our perspectives in the seminar are continuously shaped and amplified by 
the community in which we work. Much of what we are able to do with 
familjes is made possible by the facilities we have and by those we have im- 
ovised and created to fill the needs of the people we see. Runaway House 
d Other House provide continual support for all the young people Tve 
d^escribed. They are separate places from wFrich young people may draw 
strength in their dealings with their parents, where they may feel secure 
while they explore the alternatives for more permanent living situations. 

The group foster homes and the foster-placement program offer viable 
alternatives to both, parents and children for a more permanent placement. 
Them very existence makes unnecessary the extremes of *'home on our (par- 
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ents') terms'* or *'yoU have to be locked up." Neither the 'runaways nor 
their families— nor, ..Indeed the fairiily counselors—need feel compelled to 
make decisions irnmediately or to ''settle things ooce and for all." 

The whole SAJA community and the neighborhood that surrounds^^ 
provides a matrix in which people like Rick and Ellen and Benjy and Sally 
can be sustained and supported while they work out plans for their future 
and their relationships with their family. What elsewhere is labeled and dis- 
missed as sick or deviant or delinquent is accepted and dealt with here. 

In recent months the seminar has broadened its concerns to include the 
"new families" that have been established by young people who have come 
to Runaway House and who have lived in Other House and the group foster 
homes. Seminar members have begun to work with the couples and the 
communes that they have formed, with the children they are beginning to 
bring uft, as well as the foster families with whom they have been placed. We 
have also begun to, reach out from SAJA to other groups in the communi- 
ties that surround us. Some serriinar members have been helping other run- 
away houses start family counseling programs. Others have worked with 
parents' groups in local schools. We have consulted with men taV health 
clinics and probation departments that are concerned with their inability 
to "reach young people." 

CONCLUSION 

The creation of SAJA's family counseling program reflected both the 
failure of communities and traditional social service agencies to provide sup- 
port and help to young people and their families and the success of Run- 
away House in dealing with those young people who had already left their 
homes. At the same time it represented a step in the evolution of the counter 
culture and its alternative services, a willingness to deal on a micro-social 
level with the kinds of problems that originally precipitated the development 
of the counter culture- denial of the rights of young people, fragmentation 
of communities, dehumanization of personal relations, generational conflict. 

At its best the work that seminar members do represents a blending of 
the close, phenomenologicat analysis and introspective Jelf-cr iticism of a 
therapeutic tradition and the interperson;^! r-ipf^nness, politic^il an:;ilvs;Tc, ;3ind 
^structural flexibility of the counter culture. \ 

The structure and philo*=ophy of Runaway blouse ?ndbf SAJA a func- 
tioning living and working community — gJve concrete «tupport to runaway 
young people in times of crisis and transition and to their counselors as 
workers. The family seminar i<i part of that community, evolving with it and 
helping to shape its evolution The non-hierarchical structure of the seminar, 
its openness to criticism anr^ cf^ange, the trust and intimacy that have de- 
veloped among its members all reflect both the growth of the larger SAJA 
community and are in turn reflected in the way individual counselors work 
with familjes. 
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Like the children who have fled to Runaway House, the families of run- 
aways are accepted on their terms. In place of the condescending and cate- 
gorizing attitudes with which mental heakh professionals often armor them- 
selves, the family counselors try to remain open to, and respectful of," the 
uniqueness of each family, willing to work with them in whatever way makes 
mutual sense, ^elf-criticall-y sensitive to their own tendencies to judge. 

In counseling sessions, they apply the lessons of ongoing seminar discus 
sions, admitting to subjectivity, risking intimacy and vulnerability. In Teach- 
ing out to people who are often isolated and mystified in their communities, 
blindly i^apped in the net of their family relationsTiTi^, the family coun!>elors 
transmit both the hope that fills their own community and its model for 
change. 0 
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Changing Perspective^ 
and New Challenges 



The percentage of teenagers who run from, their homes is the same in 1 977 
as it was in 1 969,' but the situations that these one-hatf to three-quarters of a 
million young people run from seem to be more desperate and the world they 
face once they've left home seems to be far less inviting than when I first 
began my work at Runaway House. 

A 'declining economic situation and an increasingly fragmenting family life 
(one-sixth of all children now live in single-parent families) have put parents 
under a Hnancial and emotional strain which they often transmit quite directly 
to their teenage children. The percentage of runaways from homes with an 
unemployed head of household is, for example, twice as high as from homes 
where a parent is working.^ Increasing numbers of young people feel they 
have been "pushed out" of their homes and as many as 30 percent of them 
report serious incidents of violence directed toward them by their parents.^ 
At the same time, the counterculture which once attracted— fed and housed, 
protected and supported-so many young people has faded. There is no na- 
tional movement to give the young who leave their homes purpose or direc- 
tion, and opportunities for jobs and independent liymg have been foreclosed. 

Though problems at home and on the run are common to all young 
people, they are intensiHed for young women and third-world young people. 
In the last few years, withdrawal of- federally funded poverty programs and 
the disastrous economic situation in the cities' ghettos have combined to 
extrude manv^ young people from their communities. Several ye^rs ago, a 
teenage black who could not live with his parents might have been able to 
seek counseling at a storefront poverty center or to stay witli an aunt or 
grandmother In the neighborhood. Today the storefronts are closed and 
neither aunt nor grandmother can afford to feed and house another person. 
Nor can the young people make or pay their own way: More than 40 percent 
of them are unemployed. 



H R Q*?ti« ";q7°.*'"**w^2^*' ^ h ?^ Representatives, Hearings on H.R. 6265 and 

M.l^ 9298 j 1974; and National Statistical Survey on Runaway Youth 1976 

^National Sutlsttc at Survey, op. cit. ' \ 
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. In the las^ few years, these young people have had to 'come out of ghettos 
to seek help elsewhere, and this exodus has been reflected in the statistics of 
many runaway centerst Urban runaway houses which once saw no more than 
10 to 1 5. percent third-world youth are now working with a population that is 
more than 50 percent third world, with a group of j^0Ung people whose 
handicaps— material, educational, and vocational— are enormous."^ 

At the same lime that the women's movement is helping them to under- 
stand the value of being themselves and of developing a social and sexual 
identity apart from any particular man, young women are confronting an 
economic situation that threatens to frustrate their ambitions and desires 
and parents who are made uneasy by them- Increasingly, they are responding 
to these contradictions by running away from home: Though only 41 percent 
of all runaways are female,^ they make up approximately 60 percent of those 
who come to runaway centers.^ 

Having run, they are under the moM ir\tcnst: phy!>ical, economic, and emo 
tional pressure to submit to men. The daggering number of runaways who 
have been raped (as many a!> two- thirds of the young women who con>e to 
some urban runaway house^)^ is the most obvious sign of their exploitation 
and vulnerability; the increase in youthful prostU ^Mtt^n. where the control 
and attention of pimps often seems to provide emotional as well as financial 
security is another; and the self -destructive relationships which so many 
young women form with men who promise to take care of them are less 
dramatic, but hardly less damaging y 

In the 4 years since I first began to wiitc about lunaways, the otJcr riVv 
away centers have changed greatly. The National Ir^stiiute of Mental Health, 
which io 1974 funded some 32 runaway centers, was instrumental in this 
process.® Its financial support provided tnar^y pri^grams with a bridge be- 
tween reaction to continuing crisis both econortiic and human and more 
carefully reasoned and amply staffed service, training, and planning. 

Like Washington, D,C/s Runaway House, a number of otheW^centei s 
began to grow beyond couttterculture roots to rneet the changing and ex- 
panding needs of their clients and con»munities Some created family coun 
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seling programs, tostei catc services, and group foster homes. Othe 
gurated Dtffehborhood outreach programs that helped young people and their 
families t© establish supportive networ ks in communities that arc demoralized 
and fragmented. 

. More recently a few piograin:^ have be^uih to Jcvolc time afid elici^y lo 

helping young people develop counseling and administrative skills which they 
can use in other settings as they grow older; and others, particularly the 
urban runaway houses, have addressed themselves to the problems of young 



^Annual Reports^ Special ApproAcfics in Juvenile A^&i»4ance »9/0 

^National Statistical Survey, op. ctl. 

^Aftgregate Client Data 1976. 

'Gordon and Houghton 1977. 
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women and thirdr-world young people: A higher proportion of third-world 
counselors was hired, and the cultural identities and economic needs^of third- 
world young people were addressed; special programs for young women- 
formal and informal shelters, consciousness raising groups, workshops in 
sexuality— were tentatively begun. 

With the passage of Title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act, adequate monies became available to fund new as well as older 
programs for runaways. |n 1975-76 some 66 programs were funded through 
HEWs Office of Youth Development; in 1976-77 an $8 million appropria- 
tion was distributed to 130 programs. Meanwhile, runaway centers are also 
receiving monies from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
from Title XX of the Social Security Act, and through local social -service 
agencies and charities. 

Stilt, the unnr^jjl^needs, particularly for long term and outreach services, 
are great, and the obstacles remain overwhelming. Many counties and cities 
still prefer institutionalizing young people at exorbitant costs rather than 
placing them in community-based facilities. Instead of funding low-cost in- 
novative foster-care programs, many jurisdictions still confine the young to 
households where they are simply a commodity. Opportunities for employ- 
ment, particularly for black young people, are scarce, and funds to under- 
take job programs or pay the young for the work they do in runaway centers 
are hard to come by. All the changes that runaway houses have made are 
dwarfed by those they must make simply lo keep abreast of their clients' 
needs. 

o 
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The recently completed essay that fallows presents an Oi^erulew of the 
present status of runaway centers. It Is based on my experience as coordi- 
nator of NIMH*s Runaway Youth Program and onsite visits and consulta- 
tions with runaway centers aroundf^t^ Sountry^ as well as on my continued 
work with SAJA's Runaway House. Its conceptualization of runaway cen- 
^ters as emerging community mental health centers is congenial to someone 
trained as a mental health professional and to many runaway house workers. 
It Is^ pf course, only one of a number of ways to look at the kinds of com- 
prehensive sen/Ices that runaway centers are beginnih^fsfo offer. 





INTRODUCTION 

\ Community mental health centers were hailed in 1963 by President 
< }ohn F. Kennedy as a "bold new approach." Designd as an alternative to 
"large, impersonal, remote, primarily cu^difll IV^ituSns," the corfimunity 
mental health center was to provide a **|^fxible array of services that disrupt 
as little as possible the patient's social relafions in his community. In ad- 
dition to the concerns of professioitialization, training and manpower, two 
early shapers^ of the community mental health center movement empha- 
sized "community involvement and control . . . range of service . . . serving 
those who most need help . . . innovation . . . planning for problem groups 
that nobody wants . . . [and] variety, flexibility, and realism." Community 
mental health centers were to meet people's mentaf health needs in a respect- 
<^ ful and responsive way, to help them live bett^ in a better community. 

Several' years after the passage of the Community Mental Health Centers 
Act, and in the same climate of social activism, the first runawaw house was 
founded by a minister in the Halght-Ashbury district of San Frahcisco.3 |t 
was name^S Huckleberry House after America's most famtfus runaway and" 
was designed to provide— witfi out stigma, labeling or constraint— temporary 
food, shelter, and counseTrng to some-of the thousands of young people who 
flocked to the Haight duringj;fie 1967 "surnmer_of love." Since 1967 approx- 
imately 200 additional runaway centers'* have been opened. Jhis year they 
will serve 50,000^ young people and their families, in suburbs, small towi 



Note: Many of the ideas expressed in this paper and the impetus to write it were 
result of discussions with my coileague, Ms. Joan (Houghton. 
Ipeidman and Goldstein 1971. 
2Smith and Hobbs 1 966. 
3See Beggs 1 969. 

'^See Gordon and Houghton 1977. . 
^Scc Aggregate Client Data *976.. 
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and ghettos as well as In the hip rreighborhoods of large cities. These run- 
away centers regard themselves— and are regarded by their communities— as 
more or less permanent resources for the one-half to three-quarters of a 
million young people^ who each year leave their homes without permission- 

During the course/of their evolution and proliferation, staff at runaway 
houses discovered that the young people who came to them had a variety 
of social and emotional problems^ which they could not or would not bring 
to private mental health professionals or existing mental health facilities,® 
The majority were preoccupied with parents who in many cases were them- 
selves disturbed, but many were also troubled by their relations with thelf 
schools and their friends and by their own use and misuse of drugs, alcohol, 
and sex. Though they refused to label these young people as mentally ill, the 
staff found some of them to bfe more self-destructive than rebellious; others 
seemed "weird/' even to counselors steeped in nonconformity; and still 
others seemed hopelessly depressed and/or confused.^ * 

To meet the needs of the'se young people and their families, runaway 
centers have gradually enlarged the :>cope and sophistication of their services 
and administration. They have made use of increasing numbers of mental 
health professionals; trained their workers in techniques of individual, group, 
and family therapy*; provided long-term residential care; inaugurated "pre- 
ventive" services; improved the quality of their administration; and created 
solidly based cornmunity boards of directors. During th^ last several years 
they have begun to conceptualize themselves as "youthNand family crisis 
centers" and "mental health facilities." Indeed, Without having planned it, 
they have created a system of community menta^ealth centers for troubled 
young people and theJt families that is at once a complement and challenge 
to the principles and practice of federally funded community mental health 
centers, 

COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH CENTER CRITERIA 
APPLIED TO RUNAWAY CENTERS 

In describing and conceptualizing runaway cef^tcr^ sponLdneou2>Iy 
emerging community mental health centers I will try to show how they 
embody the early spirit of the community mental health center movement 
and how they provide the services rnandated by its legislation and its amend- 
ments. In the framework for this discussion, I will use categories borrowed 
from the legislation as well as those which Feldman and Goldstein^° em- 
ployed "to distinguish community mental health centers from other mental 
health services.** In each section 1 will present an evolutionary perspettive as 

^See National Scatisticaf Survey 1976. ' ^ 

^Sce» Beyer, Jenkins, Leventlnal^ and Stierlin for a psy chopathological perspective on 
runav^ays. 

8See Gordon 1 975o and 1 975/>. n 
9lbid. 
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well as information about the current status of runaway centers. The portrait 
that wHI emerge is both a composite of many runaway centers and a fair 
replica of a number of them J ^ 

Specific Geographic Responsibility 

The first runaway houses— in New York's East Village, Washington, D.C/s 
Dupont Circle, and the Haight-Ashbury— tended to work with young people 
who had come, sometimes from great distances, to be part of the bucgeoning 
counterculture. As the counterculture has disappeared and the rtumber of 
services for troubled and disaffected young people has increased, tfris pattern 
has changed. Increasingly, runaway centers tend to serve young peopi^who 
,come from their immediate geographic area. In 1971, 85 percent of those 
who came to Runaway House in Washington, D.C, .were from outside the 
city; in 1976, over 50 percent came from the District of Columbia^ 2 Nation- 
wide, morfe than 60 percent of the young people staying in the 130 runaway 
centers funded by DHEW's Office of Youth Development have "travelled less 
than 10 miles from their homesj^ 

Comprehensiveness 

Almost every runaway center provides its 10- to 17-year-old population 
with all five of the basic services which were originally mandated A>r com- 
munity mental health centers. Many offer their clients several of the addi- 
tional seven services which have more recently been prescribed. 

EMERGENCY SERVICES 24 HOURS A DAY 

Every runaway center offers its clients and their tamilres a facility that is 
staffed 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Young people or their parents are 
free to call, and young people can walk in off the street, obtain counseling, 
or stay as a resident any time, day or night. 

INPATIENT SERVICES 

When runaway centers were first created, one of their primary aims was 
to provide young people with an alternative, both to csxploitation on the 
street and to the constraints of living in an institution. Though they currently 
focus on offering young people a place to "cool out" and gain perspective on 
family conflicts, they continue to view themselves, and are viewed by courts, 
as a short-term alternative to institutionalization and a crisis-intervention 
service that may obviate the need for ity. Runaway centers work with a num- 
ber of young people who have been diagnosed "schizophrenic'' or "border- 




1 1 See Gordon and Houghton, op. cit. 

12see SAJA— Annual Reports and Statistics 1971-1976, 
1 ^See Agggsgate Client Data 1 976. 
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line psychotic'* as well, as many others who have been described as '^acting 
out/* •'delinquent,*' *'*drug or alcohol dependent.'' Many of the young people 
previously have been institutionalized and many more have been threatened 
with it. A sample of runaways during one quarter in 1974 at the D.C* Run- 
away House revealed that approximately 10 percent had spent time in mental 
hospitals and 20 percent in juvenile detention facilities. An additional 25 per- 
cent had had institutionalization recommended by a mental health profes- 
sional or probation officer just prior to running away J"* 

While they are in residence at a runaway center, young people are in- 
volved in an extremely active and varied program. They function as members 
of a therapeutic community and must obey rules— no drugs, alcohol, sex, or 
violence; an evening curfew, daily cleanup, etc.— while they devote them- 
selves to **working on their situation." Usually this means trying to under- 
stand why they have run; what their problems are; what they want to do 
about them; and then, with their counselors' help, doing it. 

Virtually every young person (98.4 percent) receives individual counsel- 
ing from a ''primary*' counselor who may be either a mental health profes- 
sional or a trained nonprofessional; 44.5 percent are involved in family 
counseling with their own counselor and, usually, a mental health profes- 
sional who works with the, center; 403 percent take part in a group counsel- 
ing experience, which in many programs involves daily discussion of the 
young people's "situations** and the way they are getting along with one 
another in the houseJ^ In addition, counselors help young people to obtain 
specialized legal, educational, and vocational services. Those who cannot 
live at home are assisted in finding alternative living arrangements outside of 
an institutional setting, 

Virtually all of these centers have one or more Master's level social work- 
ers on their regular staffs as well as a consulting psychiatrist or psychologist 
with whom the staff- discusses, at least once weekly, each young person and 
'^his or her progress in individual, groups and family counseling- In addition, 
runaway center staffs usually v^ork closely with several other mental health 
professionals who are available to see, on a consultative or long-term basis, 
young people who seem particularly baffling or troubled* 

OUTPATIENT SERVICES 

Though most of tho^e who ui^e runaway centers cume tor :yhelter and food 
as well as counseling, a large number of young people, perhaps as many as 25 
percent simply make use of counseling facilities. They live nearby —at 
home, in their own apartment, or on the street— and come for help with 
family and school problems, when they're anxious or depressed, acutely 
suicidal, intoxicated, or simply in need of someone to talk to. Runaway cen- 



14see Gordon 1975o, op. cit., and SAJA op. cit, 

ISsee Aggregate Client Data, op. cit, 
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ters provide these services to young people without delay and with minimal 
or no formal intake procedure^ 



PARTIAL HOSPITALIZATION ' , 

Though few runaway centers have explicit "day hospital" programs, many 
function in that capacity for young people who have returned home, gone to 
live in foster placement, or are on their own. The center is a place where the 
ex-runaway can come to talk— daily if need be— with counselors and be part 
of group therapy and recreational activities. 

In the last few years, a number of centers have instituted peer counseling 
programs in which ex-runaways are paid to help with house maintenance and 
administration as well as with counseling. These programs, which include a 
substantial psychologically oriented training component, provide young 
people with the ongoing opportunity to be part of a community of helpers, 
to learn more about themselves and their problems, and to earn some money! 

CONSULTATION AND EDUCATION 

Runaway centers are not generally funded for any apMt^f^yond direct 
services and therefore tend to allocate the v^sfTnaJonty .ofsfiB'^time to re- 
sponding to the sometimes overwhelmin^^irect serviceoefeds of young 
people and their families. Nevertheless^^^ny centers hav'S^^ied to maintain 
some kind of "outreach"ipr;ogram. -*fi most cases, this has meant providing 
lectures on youth and famil#problems to high school and cpllege classes, 
PTAs, churches, fraternal organizations, etc.; organizing seminars with local 
probation officers and menUl health professionals who are concerned with 
reaching young people; and offering technical assistance to community 
groups which are Interested in starting new programs for young people. 

As runaway centers have become more financially secure, they have be- 
gun to devote more stiff time to consultation and educa|^on. Among the 
projects currently undertaken are semester-long c^Jurse^^n adolescence, 
alternative services, or youth rights-for high school, college, or graduate 
students; regular consultation with street gangs and street workers; organ iza-, 
tion of peer counseling groups in local high schools and of parent and family 
groups at local churches, commynity centers, etc. 



SCREENING SERVICES - 

In the course of their work, runaway, centers have routinely provided or 
arranged for mental health screening services for the young people who come 
to them. Their emphases has always been on finding not only the least re- 
strictive setting possible, but the one that the particular young person chooses. 
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^^LOWUP CARE 

;|hough they have not specifically addressed themselves to teenagers 
leaving State mental hospitals or penal institutions (either as discharged in- 
^mates oi^ Escapees) , runav^ay centers have alv/ays been available to these 
young people and have regarded it as their responsibility to provide the full 
range of their services to them. In many cases, runaway centers are chosen as 
alternatives to institutionalization not only by the young people themselves, 
but also by parents and mental health professionals. 

TRANSITIONAL SERVICES 

As runaway centers have evolved, many have set up programs specifically 
designed to meet the long-term supportive needs of young people and their 
families. Among their innovations are specialized and flexible group foster 
homes for young people who would otherwise be institutionalized; foster 
placement programs where individual young people and prospective foster 
families are carefully matched and supervised; and long-term family counsel- 
ing programs where runaway house counselors and mental health profes- 
sionals, tailor their therapy to each family's particular social, economic, and 
emotional situation. ^7 Runaway fcenters also provide continued Individual 
and group counseling for young nfeople as well as ongoing vocational, educa*- 
tional, and legal advice and advo^cy. 

ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG aWmCTION; ALCOHOL AND 
DRUG ABUSE SERVICES 

^any of the young people who^ljjpfne to runaway .centers have probi&ms 
with alcohol and drug abuse and sorhe are, indeed, addicted. Runaway ten- 
ters work with all of these young people on a short-term basis and with soJne 
on a long-term basis. iK a more specialized addiction services program is 
needed, they generally r^er the young person elsewhere for these supple- 
mentary services whije c^tinuing to be available for counseling, advocacy, 
and crisis intervention. 

SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND THE ELDERLY 

Runaway centers work with young children and the elderly only when 
they are part of the f^vx\\y of the person who has run from home. 

Accessibility 

Runaway centers have always prided themselves on their immediate ac- 
cessibility to their clients. The first ones were foundect by indigenous helpers 
in areas in which large numbers of young people congregated. Later ones 
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were deliberately established in similar neighborhoods or near major means 
of transportation. Young people who noticed the building simply walked in 
off the street; others heard about the runaway centers from hotlines; school 
counselors, and, most often, from friends and street acquaintances. 

Though they wanted to be available to all the young people who needed 
them, the first runaway houses didn't want to be accused of "encouraging 
kids to run away from home," nor did they wish to draw unnecessary police 

• 'attention to themselves: Running away was a crime in the majojrity of States 
in 1967 and still is a crime in almost half of them J® As runaway centers 
have put down roots in theitcommunities and as they have shifted somewhat 
from a posture of youth advocacy to one of youth-and-family-crisis-work, 
they have felt increasingly free to publicize themselves and their services; to 
reach out to troubled youth who are thinking about running but have not 

' yet left home. The young people seem to be responding to this preventive 
approach: During the last quarter of 1 976, over 20 percent of those who used 
the services of runaway centers continued to live at home J ^ 

The accessibility^f runaway centers is facilitated by three other well- 
publicized factors: (1) Neither young people nor their families pays for 
services rendered; (2) CounseliQg is immediately available 24 hours a day; and 
(3) Unless the house is filled to— and ustHitly beyond— capacity, no one who 
is under 18 and in need is turned away. 



Continuity of Care 

Runaway centers l>ave been particularly concerned with preserving a feel- 
ing of intimacy and communality. They h*ave kept their programs small 
enough so that each counselor works with every other counselor and all 
know the young people who live in the house. Though runaway house coun- 
selors may be in sporad^ contact with other young pepple, the entire staff 
of 6 or 8 works actively with no more than 1 0-1 5 current residents and 20-30. 
ex-cesidents. This full-time paid staff is augmented by 5 to 20 volunteers who 
provide help with counselmg^ house maintenance, and ancillary services* The 
house itself, usually a large private dwelling", tends to promote a feeling of 
intimacy and cohesiveness for the 200 to 300 young people who stay 
each yeaN 

Those projects which have started footer care or group home programs 
maintain the sense of intimacy and coHtinuity among their projects by having 
regular meetings among the 'members of the different staffs. When more 

specialized services— long-term housing, legal aid, etc. are necessary, it is the 

counselor's responsibility to work with each ypung person in obtaining what 
he CK she needs. ^ ^ 




ISsce Beaser 1 975. 

^ ^Aggregate Client Data, op. cit* 
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Reisponsiveness to Community Needs 

. The first runaway centers began as a direct response to the needs of 
troubled and disaffected young people who filled the streets of their sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. They and their descendants have considered this 
responsiveness to be a hallmark of their services. Runaway centers have, as a 
rnatter of principle; included young people— present and ex-residents— in 
virtually ievery aspect of their decision and. policy making. In daily or weekly 
rpeetings, young residents have the opportunity to criticize and, with the 
counselors, change house rules and policies; as peer counselors. and as mem 
bers of the runaway center's board of directors, they are in a position to 
shape overall organizational policy. In fact, virtually all the new programs 
.'that runaway centers have opened— family and vocational counseling, foster 
care, group homes, peer counseling, street work projects, etc.— have been 
catalyzed by the expressed and demonstrated needs of their clientsc 

When runaway centers opened, they were often an alien presence in a ' 
residential neighborhood, advocates for children's rights in a community of 
not always sympathetic adults. At ^^rst, jaam' runaway centers reacted de- 
fensively to their Auspicious or hostile i^fi ^Mgia rs, ignored or mocked their 
concerns. In recent years, as their focus I^b broadened and their existence , 
has become, slightly less precarious, runaway centers have made substantial 
effort^ to meet with and explain themselves to neighbors. In addition to 
working with indivic^ual families and schools, runaway centers have joined, 
and sometimes formed, block and civio associations to keep the neighbor- 
hood clean and quiet. They have brought onto their boards of directors 
supportive and skeptical neigh bors,^ity and county legislators, local busi- 
ness and professional people. 

At the same time, runaway centers have also begun to conceive of them- 
selves as part of a larger community . They have organized locally, with other 
social and mental health services, to lobby for youth rights and services for 
young people. As part of a National Netvyork of Runaway and Youth Crisis 
Centers they have tried to change delinquency laws which continue to make 
running away a crime; to amend social service apd juvenile justice require- 
ments which restrict the services available to yolin^ people; and to urge the . 
Congress to pass laws that are designed to hefp meet the needs of young 
people and their families before, as well as after, the child leaves home. 

Funding 

The founders of Huckleberry House would never have believed that the 
House would be there 10 years later: It was created to deal with the casual- 
.ties of a cultural phenomenon that, they assumed, would soon subside^ 
Huckleberry House, like its early sister projects, survived from day to day on 
' church support, scrounged supplies, local foundation grants, and benefit 
dances.' Tl^discovery in 1 973 in Houston of the bodies of two dozen boys— 
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presumed to be runaways— changed all that: Major,Federal funding and legis- 
lation on behalf of runaways were initiated. 

Recognizing that runaway centers were "natural experim^ts in com- 
munity mental health," NIMH, provided the first monies: $1.6 million for 
service, training, and research contracts to 32 projects across the country .2.0 
With the passage of the juvenile Justice and Delinquency PrevenfTOTr^A^^^f 

1974 (Public Law 93415), 66 projects were awarded a total of $4.1 millio 
by the administering agency, DHEW's Office of Youth Developmem. At the 
same time, other runaway centers were obtaining grants from the Law En- 
forcement Assistance .Administration, the United Way, and the National In- 
stitutes of Drug and Alcohol Abuse, under Title XX of the Social Security 
Legislation, and from local social service agencies. By 1976 some $7.9 mil- 
lion was being-allotted through OYD to 1 30 runaway houses. ^ 

In spite of this increase in fj^nding, most runaway centers continue ro op- 
erate at little more than a- subsistence level: On budgets of between $7^1,000 
arid $150,00^-a year, an average salary for each of a staff of seven is $7,6oO 
to $9,-€IOO a year for a 50- to 55-hour work week. Partly because of this low 
salary level, runaway centers are able to provide comprehensive services at a 
fraction of the cost 'of merttal health— or indeed— correctional facilities: A 

1975 survey2 l of some 20 runaway houses revealed that the cost per day for 
residential care ranged from $32 to $50, approximately one-fifth of that in 
a mental hospital, and one-third of that in local detention centers. The cost 
per hour of. '"outpatient" counseling ranged from $5 to $12, about one- 
third of that in local community mental health facilities. 

Discussion X 

I'VJ^cen^'years, -a number ot ci itics22 h^y^ pointed out that community 
ment^TTnealth centers are often far less, innovative and flexible than their 
creators had hoped, that they are more- often responsive to professional im- 
peratives than the needs of those whom they s6rve. According to thpse 
critics, many centers have abandoned the public health for the clinical model 
and have neglected their consultation and education functions. Though sortie 
have created satellite centers to offer more innovative ai4d responsive services, 
others have remained stagnanV;, community control has often been sub- 
verted, and, according to thes^ critics, the activist spirit of the commuryity 
mental health jmovement has often been betrayed. V 

Runaway centers, begun without ^rvy professional" ideology, present *.an 
interesting contrast. Though they serve a specific population and though they 
have not been consistently conceptualized as mental health services, they 
have maintained the kind of responsiveness to people's problems which the 

founders of the community^ mental health rVioverpent had envisioned. Runa- 

. - " J • . . 

20see Gordon & Houghfftjn, op. cit. 

2lGordon 1975c. • . . > - 

22see Musto;jind Snow and Newton, for eJ^ampIe. 
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way- centers provide the'five basic services to their clients In ways that are 
at once carefully individualized and highly economical. They have incor- 
porated mental health professionals in their programs and have often used 
a **thenapeutic" model without adopting an "illness" model of diagnosis, 
treatment, and cure and without stigmatizing those who come to them for 
help as mentally, ill. They have continued to serve "a group that nobody 
wants'* arKl to expand and change their services to meet the changing needs 
of this group and t^eir families. And they are deeply committed to the pre- 
ventive work which the community mental health renter legi^lat!*-^! and itc 
later amendments have mandated 

My description of- runaway centers in this paper has been suggestive 
rather than exhaustive or critical questions can and should be asked about 
the centers' focus on crisis work, their ability to deal with seriously disturbed 
young people, and indeed their overall level of expertise but it does raise the 
possibility of conceptualizing and studying these centers as community 
mental health centers. I hope that it will also begin a dialog about offering 
such centers funding— either under the Community Mental Health Center 
Act, trough State mental l?*ealth funds, national health insurance, or some 
■ combination of these. / 

I think that these runaway centers may also offer a model for a variety of 
other, actual or potential, community mental health services— drop-in'^cen- 
ters for individuals and n:>ediation centers for families in crisis; shelters for 
battered wornen and community residences for people in the mid%t of an 
acute psychotic break. I hope, at any rate, that their existe/ice can be in- 
structive to those who are concerned with making roental health services 
more relevant and accessible. Without hav[pg intended it - and without being 
funded to do it -runaway centers are, in fact, participants in and heirs to 
the tasks and aspirations of the community mental health movement. 
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The two essays that follow are devoted to alternatlve<9roup foster homes, 
the long-term residences that workers in alternative services have created to 
meet the needs of some young people who cannot live with their families. 
The essays qre directed at two different audiences: Counselors In group foster 
homes andd^ter alternative services, and mental health professionals. On the 
one hand, / wanted to help those who work in group homes— or who were 
thinking of starting them— to appreciate the complexities, subtleties, and 
rigors of what they were doing. On the other, I wanted to offer mental health 
professionals a description of a ^igl?ie alternative to Institutional care, one ' 
which drewxfn hut insome^ ways offered more than ofdermodtis of a thera- 
peutic community. 

In the first paper I have put the development of these alternative group 
homes in an historical perspective and then described In some detail the 
workings of two of them. Ohe of these homes, whitJi I call Frye House, re- 
mained faithful to the radical democratic principles which animated its 
founding; the other, Markham, did not. The emphasis Jr^ this paper is on 
this difference and its consequences for the homes and for the young people 
who lived In them, tn^ the second paper, I focus on the ability of the fryS 
House staff to work'' in an open and cooperative setting with severely dis- 
turbed young people who have been or otherwise would be hospitalized. 

The first paper appeared in Psychiatry (Vol. 39, No. 6, November 1976) 
and is reprinted here with permission. The second, written 2 years later and 
providing some followup to the first, has recently been submitted for publica- 
tion in another professlondl^ournal. ' 
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A r^ew Plaice for 




Vbung People 
to Live 



A HISTORY OF^HILD PLACEMENT 

Children who leave home or are abandoned by or separated from their 
parents are an evocative group, the frequent Source in myth and legend of 
heroes, heroines, and monsters, the locus in many societies of strong and 
H?ften inexpficable fears and concerns, fantasies and hopes. The history of 
the way they have been treated in the United States, a country which hds 
consistently maintained t^iat the '!home is the highes^and finest product of 
civilization,'*'^ presents a mirror to the development of our society. 

The communities of colonial New England were tight theocratic worlds in 
which the patriarchal family was the primary building block and model of 
authority .2 All people who lived outside families were suspect as potential 
sources qf destruction and discontent; relying on biblical precedent ("God 
settleth the solitary in families "-Psalms 68:6), the authorities placed single 

v oider people, and orphans and bastards as wejl, in family settings. The ar- 
rangement was economical as welf as moral: The community was relie>^ed of 
the burden of supporting l;hese people, and their labor was available to th« 
families that took them in. Wljen morality and economics clashed— as in the 
case of a family too poor to support its own children-eco/iomics won: The 
children were "bound out" as apprentice^ to other families.^ 

An accelerated rateifff immigration, the importation of large numbers of 
young servants, industrialization, and urbanization combined in the late 18th 
afid early 19th cerUuries to increase the numbers of American children who 
could or did not live with their parents, and to decrease the other familial 
living situations available to them. With cheap servant labor available, rfiil- 

_ — - ■ ■ *" 

li.K Whittaker (1972, p. 56), quoting from Proceedings of the Conference on the 
Care of Dependent Children (U.S.<3ov't. Printing Office, 1909). 
*See Brerpner et al., Vol. 1 , pp. l -63. 
3 1 bid., pp. 64-71 . 103-184. 
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" Xdrei / were no longer so useful 'In homes; in many factories their lack of 
strength and endurance made them an economic liabifity. In some com- 
munities children, classified with other paupers and inc^gents, were auctioned 
off at vendue to whoever could keep them with the least expense. In cities, 
increasing numbers of them were confined with the poor, the mad. and the 
chronically ill in alrnsh6u<;es.'^ 

In the first half of the 19th rentury large numbers of spe<>ininstitutions 
for children were established. These orphanages were U5|ially privately 
founded and publicly supported. They reflected a rar>idly industrializing 
society's tendency to institutionalize its functions, as well as its growing 
onqprn for and recognition erf the particular apdj^articularly vulnerable <iitu- 
ation of children/^ The Orphans* Society of Philadelphia, for example, was 
founded in 1814 ' to rescije from ignorance, Tdleness and vice, unprotected- 
and helpless children, and to provide for them that support and instruction 
which may eventually render them valuable members of the community."^ 
At the same time "schools of reform*' and '*houses of refuge" were created 
for '*juvenile offendeTs*' who were ''sentenced to imprisonment" or judged 
''vagrant/' In 1837, through the doctrine of "parens patriae" this practice-*^^ 
of institutional placement for difficult children was given full legal standing • ^ 
by the Supreme Court of PennsyfvaTiia, The court now could act as "com- 
mon guardian of the community/'^ \ 

Even as it was gaining ascendancyVin the second half of the 19 century, 
•there was opposition to the ijiflrtitutipnal approach. Charles Loring Brace, 
Secretary bf the New York Children's Aid Society, saw institutionalization 
f .as debilitating, not reforming: *'The longer he is in the asylum, the less 
likely he is to do well in outside life/'^ Br^ce believed that *'the best of all 
asylums" was *'the farmer's house.*' Accordingly, he and those from other 
states who believed likewise —arranged for thousands of young city dwellecs 
to be transported west. In rural settings their labor would be profitable to 
farmers, who would in turn instruct them in the virtues^ of honesty, family 
life, and hsi^d work . 

Progressive reforms of the late 19th and early 20th centuries were de- 
signed, in Theodore Roosevelt*s words, to promote the "conservation'* of 
children. Through the creation of juvenile courts, child welfare professionals, 
and child labor laws, children were singled out a* a group with special needs 
and interests. Though these reforms sometimes gave rise to more humane 
living situations, they tended to become reg^5ji6sive as time went on. In ap-' 
propriating the right to act "in the best; interests of the ofe-ild," the newly 
created juvenile court o^ten became di(^atoriaL Probation officers became 

4|bid., pp. 262 28 I , ^ 
5lbid., pp. 559-670. 

6lbid,, p. 653. . 
7|bid., pp. 691 by 3 
S|bid., pp. 669-670. 
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agents of the luvenile system which paid them— supervisors of, rather than 
advocates for, the children whom they pi.aced. ChHd lalpor laws were inop- 
erative in rural areas and, for a long time, inefficient in industries where 
economics dictated the use of children as workers. 

During this period, child welfare agencies and juvenile courts collabo- 
rated to create group foster homes^— ^iving situations in which several to a 
dozen young people were placed with foster parents or child care workers. 
These group homes represented community-based extensions of institu- 
tional care, and an economically advantageous variation on individual fos- 
ter care. In general they were thought to be particularly surtable for ado- 
lescents, for whom they providec^* a compromise between the intimacy and 
dependence of family life and the independence of adulthood. 

In the first decades of the 20th century, the developing fields of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and psychoanalysis, and their elaboration in the child 
guidance movement were already influencing procedures artd shaping atti- 
tudes in every aspect of child placement. According to the ^Srly workers 
in- these fields, children were, to be understood in the light of their feelings 
and motives, not simply as the sum of their behaviors~as young people with 
special needs and as rapidly developing adolescents, not simply as small or 
irresponsible adults. At tts best this perspective filrped child guidance work- 
ers to- train foster parents and child care workers who were able, to "identify 
with the child despite his behavior, whose "change in attitude" . per- 
mitted the child to live out the fullness of his own life witlxthem: 

Often, however, psychological understanding degenerated to psychiatric 
nanie-calling. Instead of being viewed as a slipped gear in the economic rtia-- 
qhinery, a public shamte or nuisance, children came. to be seen as damaged or 
si^kHndividuals who required diagnosis, treatment, and cure. Though the 
vocabulary and technology changed, the stigmatization and isolation of 
eal-lier institutions rem^ed. In many p'^ychiatrlc institutions,J2^nquiIizing 
drugs, electroshock trejtttnent, and the seclusion room have simply replaced 
beatings, repetitive an^ Lfieless tasks, and solitary-^nfinement. A mani/CT 
iative group therapy could be used to bring about the same degree of <KJn- 
foriWty as moral suasion. Nor did high-powered psychologid^l testing Vhd 
heavily credentialed caseworkers make foster care more loving or intelyii- 
gent.l^ Many foster parents are still simply the lowest bidders at^the socUl 
welfare vendua^ * \^ 

In recent years^a varSfy of new -developments— socioeconomic and po- 
litical, as well as thergg ge/ tic and biological— have altered the' accepted ideas 
about adolescents and their ptacement. Young people come to- physioksfeical 
maturity considerably earlier than they did half a century ago. Thq increase 
and spread of affluence and technology have made most of them unneces- 
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sary as workers but powerful as consumers. The mass media, particularly 
television, have provided them with vast amounts of information from which 
to form their opinions and on which to base their actions. Concurrently, 
their social and legal status has changed. The 1967 Supreme Court decision 
In re Gault held that children in juvenile court were constitutionally entitled 
to certain due process guarantees previously granted only to adults in crim- 
inal court. Juvenile correctional officials have begun^^ to dismantle de- 
grading systems of instrtutionai care. The voting age has been lowered to 18. 
Recently, young people, following the example of blacks, women, and old 
peopl^, have formed libt^ration groups^** to insure their civil rights and their 
right of self-determination. 

In this climate of social and political change increasing numbers of young 
people and their adult advocates have begun to demand that adolescents be 
allowed to live autonomously -at or away from home -in settings in which 
their rights and integrity are respected. And they are beginning to create 
settings— natural social experiments— where this tak^s place, 

ALTERNATIVE SERVICES 

During the last ten years the needs and demands of some young people 
have begun to be met and articulated by new helpers and new institutions. 
These people ahd their projects owe their origins to a *Vouth dulture" and 
a '^counterculture" which are themselves both ^influences on and h^irs to 
powerful political and social forces: the civil rights movement of the late 
1950s an,d 60s, ^the antiwar movement, and the women's movement* These 
workers in "alternative services** affirm the experience of young people in 
♦ its autonomous integrity, not- as a promise of future ^achievement or re- 
flection of parental or societal ideals. 

Among the first of the services they created were runaway houses, refuges 
for some of the^;^stimated 600,000 to 1,000,000^^ young people who each 
year left their horpes or the institutions to which they had been confined. 
Runaway houses offered young people a protected alternative to a street 
life which made them vulnerable to exploitation as well as to arrest and In- 
voluntary jelurn home. Since 1 967 their numbers have grown from^^i handful 
in large cities to well over one hundred in* communities of every sizeJ^ 

The people who founded the early runaway houses were more likelV to be 
the natural helpers of the "hip" community —ministers, organizers, street 
people— than those certified by schools of social work, psychology, or crim- 
inology. As sympathizers with, if not participants in, both radical politics and 
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the counterculture, they tended to see running away not as a symptom of 
individual psychopathology or as evidence of criminality, but as a sign of 
familial disorder and of a society in turrnoil. They believed that rn a sup- 
portive context,, running away could become running toward/an act of hope 
rather than a gesture of petulance or despair. 

Once in a runaway house, young people were automatically given the kind 
of respect that they rarely experienced in the adult world or from its institu- 
tions or professional, helpers. The workers in the house believ^ that the 
young runaways were capable of making the decisions that affe\ted their 
lives. They OTed to listen to the young peopfe, to sympathize wi'thoti labeling 
or coercmg or trying to "do things for [their J own good." 

For those young people whose homes were confusing and disturbing but 
not intolerable, a few days at a runaway house and some individual and 
family counseling could prpvide the support necessary to weather a crisis or 
understand a particular dilemma; for those who were afread^y all but inde- 
pendent it was a reassuring way station. But significa nt numb ers of young 
people left runaway houses after a few days or weeks to return home, only 
to become embroiled in the same futile destructiveness which had originally 
forced them to leave. Others, written off by their parents, teft home to bum 
around or hve on the street, only untH they Nyere picked up by the police- 
to be committed, or recommitted, to mental or penal institutions. 

The latter young people returned over and over to runaway houses, often 
leaving in their waJ<e legaJ, social service, and mental health agencies which 
had madpfrultiple attempts at institutional and foster placement, at counsel- 
ing and.therapy. Between their periodic flights to runaway houses some fcrote 
pJa*nJVe letters: "Can I stay at Runaway House for good?" "Isn't there any 
plade Lean go?" 

Over the last several years, workers in some wnaway houses" have created 
group foster homes to answer these dilemmas ^nd needs, to provide more or 
less permanent places for young people who could or would not stay else- 
where. But in making use of the structure and financing of the group^foster 
homes, workers in alternative services have tried to transform the homes' 
spirit. They are trying to create real aj|ernatives to institutiolis and to con- 
ventional "agency operated" group homes, as well as to the family situations 
to which-the young people can't or won't retQrn-that is, they are t^^ing to 
create communal households which will respect the rights of young people to 
run their own fives, extended families in which power can be democratically 
distributjji and decisions collectively made. 

TWO ALTERNATIVE GI^UP FOSTe\ HOMES 

I was a consultant for 1 8 months at Markham House and for 20 months at 
Frye House: a participant observer in weekly "house meetings" of young 
^^le and counselors at which "anything" could be discussed; an advisor to 
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the staff; and a conridant— with varying degrees of frequency and intimacy— 
to individual young people and staff members. 

After a brief history of each of the houses and of my introduction to 
them, I Will discuss several developmental issues which seem to me to be both 
common and critical to their evolution; the different ways these issues were 
met in the two houses; and the implications and consequences -of their re- 
sponses for each of the houses. Though the presentation will be roughly 
chronological, it is important to keep in mind that all of these issue*; were of 
some importance throughout my consultation with both houses. 

I stopped consulting with Markham 18 months ago, and with Frye 14 
months ago. I am still in touch with several of the young people who lived in 
each of the houses and sometimes still visit Frye. 

The houses are not precisely comparable, nor do I wish to present them as 
such. Although both Frye House and Markham House owe the^r origins to 
rii na way ' houses, each of them has peculiar characteristics of location, cohn- 
muniiy, ideology, and personality which shaped its developrrient and helped 
to determine its usefulness to young people. 



Frye House: Setting 

" *^ 
Frye House opened two years after its parent runaway house, several 

blocks from it, in the integrated hip neighborhood which borders the g^etto- 
and buffers the wealthy white section of the city. The first location was 
temporary and barnlike, easily large "enough for the two counselors and eight 
young people who, after Several months, occupied it. The house was opened 
with a few dollars borrowed from the runaway house, a small foundation 
grant, and the promise of ''payment for services'* from social service depart- 
ments which were planning to place young people there. 

For many months the young paraprofessionals (a man, 23, and a woman, 
24) who staffed Frye House grbf^ed for some coherent philosophy and struc- 
ture< Though they had previously worked at the runaway house, they were 
often overwhelmed by the variety, complexity, and intensity of the problems 
of the young people who icame to live With them. What kind 'of house and 
what*kind of counseling could accommodate white runaways from middle- 
class suburban homes, black street kids, tough-talking "delinquents," indif- 
ferent •*hippies,'* and sp4ced-out "flower children"? 

The counselors^ were shaken arid pressured by the^ violent clash of Hf^ 
styles, the noise, the angry discon^nt, and the disruptive behavior. Neighbors 
and friends who had volunteered at runaway house sustained them while 
they weathered some storms, but i.ncrcasingly they felt compelled to get con- 
trol over the house. They moved to another building, reduced the number of 
young people to six (th^ee bov\> and three girls), and m^de only fitful at- 
tempts to hold onto the most disruptive and alien of their ^^harges. Concur 
renily, the counselors' political perspective their vibion the house- as a 



democratic family, of the young people as independent and respected par- 
ticipants— beg^ to erode. Under the influence of a mental health consultant, 
the young people metamorphosed to patients and children, the counselors 
to therapists and parents. 

Even after this consultant left, the counselors maintained self-consciously 
therapeutic and conventionally parental roles. Young people who were apply- 
ing for admission to the house were interviewed first by a new psychiatric 
consultant, then screened by the counselors. Though house rules were dis- 
cussed and disputed by the young people, they were promu<gated and en- 
forced by the counselors. All of the young people were required "for their 
own gpod" to be in school or to work; all of them followed routines for 
cook-ing and cleaning established by the counselors; ail had to obey rules and 
regulations considered appropriate to their age- curfews and. in the house, 
abstention from sex, liquor, and drugs. 

When 1 arrived at Frye there w^re new counselors: Ann, who had lived in 
tKe house for five months, and Fred, who had been there for three. They had 
asked me to come over because qf Tom, a 17-year-old boy who had lived in 
the house for almost a year. We sat in the living r ^m on shabby overstuffed 
furniture. The house was cool and, except for us, el^lj^y and quiet in the late 
afternoon. """^ 

Ann told me that when she first arrived, Tom had been quiet, 'appealing^ 
and tractable. But over the last fev^ months he had begun to "change." Both 
she and Fred now thought that he was becoming increasingly "crazy" and 
maybe "dangerous." He accused them of not carinjg about him and of want- 
ing to destroy him. In his room, he screarjied at unseen tormentors. Ques- 
tioned about his feelings, he became enraged and abusive. 

Something frightening was going on with Tom and neither Ann nor Fred 
could figure out how to deal with it. They wondered It I could find another 
place for him. or iee him in therapy, or recommend something. 

Ann and Fred went on to tell me about themselves and the house. Ann 
had earlier been an elementary school teacher, and for eight months had 
been a counselor at the runaway house. Fred had been an Air Force medic, 
and then a seminarian. Both of them had been-^ctive in the antiwar move- 
ment as campaigners for-Tfliberal candidates and participants in peace demon- 
strations. THey hrad both come to Frye because they wanted to'^tive and work 
with young people in a new way, free from the strictures of conventional 
child care -and social service.- They were concerned that under pressure from 
the yourig people they were falling into disciplinary and parental roles. Their 
temptation to c6ntrol and "analyze*'J[>fTfT^Tra^vior was only the most recenjt 
and distressing example. * - 

1 told them that I wanted to see Tom not as a psychiatrically ill individual 
but as a rnember of their home to understand his behavior not in the clinical 
isolation of an interview situation, but In the context of his relationships to 
those around him. They listened, closely, nodding their heads; "Maybe wcVe 
too close to really understand what's going on.^;^ Iheir wlllingticbs to be selr- 
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critical, their openness to my perspective put me more at ease. When I said 
that the young peopJe would have to agree to my corning to house nrreetings— 
that I did not want to be or to seem to be the counselors* agent— they readily 
agreed. NVtth this consensus, I began my work at Frye. 

Markham House: Seeing v 

* ^Markham was openedl^ 1971 aVa runaway house. Located at first in half 
a dozen unuSpi rooms of a local religious mission^ it developed over five 
chaotic months into a group foster home on a quiet street of single family 
houses in a middle-class residential" suburb. Markham's director, Allan, made 
th^ changes because he felt overwhelmed by the number of runaways and 
by the contrary pulls and cumulative pressures of probation officers, young 
people, and families. The kids— local runaways who found their, way to the 
mission and disruptive teenagers deposited there by the police— had made 
noise alj night, smoked dope, and left just before their probation officers 
arriyed for appointments. Their parents were suspicious, the ^neighbors 
furious, and the probation officers dissatisfied. 

Allan had recently left his" job in the public school system ity protest 
against the oppressiveness of th^; discipline and the monotony of the curric- 
ulum. He had set out to provide a human service for young people, a place 
where, as he put it, '*their personhood would be respected." Working with 
him werc-.several volunteer counselors, students ahd recent graduates from 
local colleges, who seemed both confident and sensitive. But after a while 
the situation had begunjjB wrong—temporary, unsatisfying, uncontrol- 

lable. Allan wanted to^^provide emergency services to^the teenagers in the 
community, but even more he .hoped to establish ''a safe,^able, caring en- 
vironment" He raised a few thousand dollars, found a hotfte, and beg^n to 
fight for a license to provide foster care- - 

Markham 's /irst few months in its new location were almost as choatic as 
those in the mission. Probation officers appeared at all hojirs with young run- 
aways in tow, begging Allan to take in **just oije more" kids from nearby 
towns who *'hadn't heard'* that the runaway hou^e had becomeNa group 
foster home came by to **crash/' Some neighbors offered'food anci ^tyiotional 
support; others telephoned the police, complaining of nois^^, drugs, and 
degeneracy. An air of crisis— to which the young residents responded alter- 
nately with solemnity and secret glee— pervaded the house. 

Slowly Allan removed himself frorq. the^ hour-to-hour operation of Mark- 
ham. He hired three counselors, who djj|d^,f*<5t live at Markham but slept there> 
several nights a week (there Was room only for an office, not a staff bed- 
room). One was a 22-year-old man who had started as a part-time volunteer 
and then dropped out of college to become the head counselor. The other 
two were women volunteers who were hired as full-time' couq^elors. Six 
young people, were accepted as residents- Allan, the three counselors, and 
seyeral volunteers planned the house's **program/' together w^ith a* psychiatric 
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social worker who consulted )vjth the staff, a p94ri|plogist who saw the 
young^.people individually, a^ a group worker wh^H^ weekly ''sensitivity 
groups'* for all th^ residents, ^§ 

When I arrived at dinner time, the living-dining room was a jumble of 
bodies; f urniture^Nand food, or raised voices and roQk music. The two-story 
fr^me house hardly seemed capable of containing so much activity. The 
young people ate and nodded hello. Four or five coynsetcfrs and volunteers 
were busy tacking down carpets and putting the finishing touches on a coat 
of paint in the kitchen. Allan explained that neighbors'and members of tire 
county council w*ere about to visit, that the hoijfee, which^had recently be4n 
raided by the police **on some trumped-up charge,'* needed their support to 
stay open* >^ 

Allan wasn*t sure exactly how he could use me, only that he wg^hted me to 
help, "There are other consultants/* he said, -'but we can us6 a psychiatrist— 
maybe'for individual therapy or for coi^t evaluations/' /\llan began to tell me 
about some of his problems. He warfffed, he said, to **respect the person- 
Jfood" of each of the young people, but thpre was so much confusion, such 
a great need to "keep^p appearances— at least until we're mor^ secure in the 
neighborhood, I can't have the kids acting like they djd at the^mission— stay- 
ing up ^11 night, smoking marijuana/ Here they, can't even mkke noise or 
swear so anyone can hear them.^ome of our uieighbors are looking for any- 
thing they can td close us. Later the young people can have more freedom; 
but right now.we need some order," ' , , " 

I liked the housez^hrere was sornething industrious and comforting about 
the chaos— a group oT people workfhg at something together. But 1 also felt 
a little uneasy, I guessed that the neighborhood's disapproval would weigh 
constantly on the hou^, and I feared that this social pressure might serve as 
justification— even wher^t wa?^ not compelling— for oppressive policies in the 
house. Perhaps it was Allan who made me feel that. He. seemed at once un- 
sure and self-righteous, too eager for professional help just because it was 
professional. ^ . " 

I suggested that |' spend time around the house, talking with the young 
people and counselors. I also said that I would like to come to house meet- 
ings if they had any, Allan^agreed and then asked in passing' if I would talk 
with Bobby, one of the youpg people in the house. He seemed very "strange," 
quiet and frightened. He laughed aloud to himself, and some of the counse- 
lors thought that he might/be hearing voices. 

Within three weeks 1 Was going to the weekly house meetings that Allan 
and the counselors found necessary . 

At Markham, as at/Prye, I attended as a consultant and facilitator^ an 
outside observer who/could h?lp^nrave( the tangled communicatidns ^and 
clarify the obscurities of a me^ting^ solrteone comfnftted to helping the par- 
ticipants put jmme^ate i^^ji^ and arguments in the Ijfger context of a 
group of |>eople--negiect©5^^4m'^ horheless young people ar^^^eir counselors 
struggfHQg tp live and woiN*rragethet in a decent way.- 




Deviance in Both Houses 

Deviance is Velative to pan«cCilar social groups. Decisions about wfjo or 
what is. deviant, and excluslofi of people whose behavior or attitud^ are so 
labeted, help to p^evide groups with a means of defining and organizing 
themseTves J ^ From the perspective of the larger society, all of the young 
peopl^ and many of thincounselors in both group foster homes \yere •feviant. 
Within each of the houses there were also people whose behavior and at,ti/^ 
tudes caused them to be regarded by their fellow'residents as deviant'^Yhe) 
differing ways of dealing with this perceived deviance were crucial in shaping 
the development of the two houses. 

At Frye House, Tom's "craziness" was allowed and encouraged to emerge 
''\wee'<'V house meetings.^® With my help the ^oun^elors and other young 
pebple cam'e lo see his behavior and understand ms^nguage as, among olher 
things, indirj^ct and disguised protests against hcsuse^riJIes and comrnunal 
attrtades wtfich seemed contradictory, destructive, and insensitive. By re- 
fraining frortj labeling as delusory his beliefs that'they did not care about him 
and were "destroying him," the counselors could begin to look at the ways in 
which they were being destructive, at^he contradictions between 4;heir sUted 
feelings of warrnth and sympathy and/ the content of certain house rules 
which t^ey enforced: If Tom did^not v/^nt tp go to school or worlTand thpy 
tried to force him to do so, then perhaps they were indeed caring less for him > 
than for their rules. If . they said he was free to choose what to do with him- 
self, and simultaneously had a rule that only young people" who worked or 
wenf to school could stay^n the house, that denied, his right to choose. U 
they then denied the^ con trad icticfn between words and rules, then indeed 
they were helping— by double-binding him -to "dr.ive him crazy." 

The willingness of the counselors .to view Tom's tfehavior* as ascrtf^que'of 
the ioci^^l situation rather than simply^as deviance from its norm's relieved 
some of the pressure on fiim. It also provjded a precedent foe understanding 
and dealing with all of the ^oung people. The purpose of the house was to 
include people who had been excluded and isolated, 4:0 'respect the rights of 
each one who came there. To judge, regulate," and discipline young peopi.e* 
according to the counselors' preconceptions or norms was to reproduce, the 
kind of oppressive social situation which had excluded them in the first place. 

In Markham House the tendency to isolate and label the deviant was not ^ 
modified. Bobby *s 'silent^ withdrd^al wassail but ignored in the cjarnor of 
group meetings. Both he and Joanne, a 16-year-old who hac^ spent time in 
reform school and several other "group hornes, were .insistently referred for 
treatment to the house psychologis^s. Joanne's anger at what she termed 
"two-faced lies Snd in5ults"--which kerned based on the apparent inequity 
with which 'privileges were 'doled but to the young people by onfe of the 

l^Sec Erikson, e^^pccially pp, ("'On tfic Sociology of Deviance*'),. 
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counselors— was simply dismissecL Irt house meetings th^ counselors said that 
there were reasonii for this, but Jbanne just didn^'t seem^o Understand. When 
" she persisted; they told her that her constant artger was th#,reasort she had 
^'ewer privileges— that, in effect, her protests ag^nst the rules jjjstified their 
usj^e against her* * . , 

Comments by me on this process of exclusrpri^nd mystification were not 
^j^partlkularly helpfuL Allan conceded, in private, chat— I might be ri^t '^in 
^"TTTB^ry, trat the^Time's not right." Admitting the justice of the^oung peoples/ 
criticisms in ^^eetin^would be openingJiT^hi^^ it couy 

notafford. ^ ^ / 

At Erye the openness to deviance was instrumental in keeping the house 
an organically evolving entity, In allowing it to change to Accommodate 'the 
variety of young peoplg. who stayed there. This flexibility, in turn, made it 
possible for a high- percentage of the^oung people to stay for lon^ periods 
of .time, for almost all of them to leave when they were ready. In contrsist, 
■ the counselors and residents at Mark ham regularly extruded young people— 
with appropriaJ:e psychiatric diagnoses, moral or criminal charges— who were 
considered '*too disruptive/' , ' , .. ^* 

As far as I was a^ble to tfell, there were no appreciable djfferencesiifnong 
' -the ''kinds*' of young people staying at the two houses; sometimes, in fact, 
the same young person was simultaneously^ being considered for admission 
toM;>oth houses. At Frye the age range was 14 to 18; at Markham, 14 to 17. 
Tf?e vast majority of them ^ere >^hite and lower-middle class. Virtually all 
* of the young peopfle had run arway from their h6me5i^Wnd had sp^nt a pe;t'^<J 
of time in^detentibn centers. About one-tfTird of the residents in each hjb use 
had been sent^o refornn schools^ and another third had spent time in mental 
hospitals. Close to 90 percent of the young people in* both houses had pre- 
viously been placed in other foster homes; than half of theffi had been 
placed more than once. One person from F^rye and one from Markham left 
^the group foster hofne to return to his or her^parents. In each house a-pprox- 
imately 1 5 to'20 percent of the young peQ.pJe were black. | 

With these skfniarities jn mind the differences in length of stay are pir- 
ticuiariy stri^iOLg: Over an 18-month peribd, nine people stayed at Frye for 
an average af 103 months each; during ttje^same time 18 liv^ at Markham 
for an average of 5.0 month'Teach, Many of those who Ipft Markh;im were 
asked to do ^o. Five were ^ent from M;^rkt^am Hirertly to ir^^titii tioris 

Power and Rules 

At Frye House the distribution of power and the rules which reflected it 
gradually, changed to confbfrn to the spirit of respect and participatory ' de- 
mocracy which had originally arrimateci the house's formation. 

In the weekly .meetings at F^e the young people's challenges to house 
rules were-accepted, not deflected. Social norms which had been adopted un- 
q4jestioni«gIy-:^li young people should go to school or work, should wake up 



and return home at certain hours^ etc.^— were critically considered -and re- 
vised to fit the felt needs of the young people. ' ^ 
. -In the house meetings personal frankness slowly replaced defensiveness. 
Teenage resid^ents W.ho were not afraid that'some privilege would be taken 
away . grew comfortable in criticizing counselors freely and directly, and 
were able to revea) personal difficulties without* feans of arbitrary reprisal. 
Similarly/ the : counselors, no longer bjurdeiied wj/h moralistic postures, 
could drop their defensive' condescension 'and be^more straightforward about 
* their own annoyances, anxieties, arid concerns. 

The increased respect of the counselors fox thfe vYOung people provided the 
basis -for new processes of decision-making. instead of being resecved^o the 
cpunselors and therr consultants, ail decisions— regarding household budgets, 
hiring, of new counselors, nilles, admission of new people to the house, and 
over'riight guests— began to be made in common. The way the house dealt 
WJth^rug4^use illustrative. . * , ^ ^ 

There had alwTkys been a counselor-imposed— and collective-wide— rule 
against drug use in the house: Anyone caught with drugs would be kicked 
out. In fact,*one person hadn:>een caught and allowed to stay . jGeneraily the 
- young people had lied about drugs, claiming that there were none in the 
house while hiding them from the counselors. Inevitably this drove a wedge 
between the young people and the counselors^ The young people were re- 
sentful and guilty, and the counselors were suspicious and self-righteously 
angry at the betrayal which they kn^v the y^obng people were perpetrating. 
In addition, none of the young people felt free to talk about drug-related 
problems: fears of atljiictton, the possibility of hepatitis, a bad trip that 
they had or were having, • 

Only when group discussjons w^e finally held about drugs in the house^ 
about theV^al dangers of police arrest and the possible cFosing down of the 
house, and only after the young people had power over and a stake in the 
house, did they hQnestty agree^ not to have drugs there. It was no longer a 
, ''counselors' rule,'' but a matter of common interest and of group survival. 
At MarkhSmg^ House the split between counselors and young people wid-- 
enecJ. Fears of disorder and arj inability to hear young people*s criticisms,*^ 
spoken directly, or indirectly displayed in angry behavior, led to an increas- 
, ing concentration of power in the counselors, a proliferation of rules and 
sanctions. Instead of granting freedom and responsibility together, the coun- 
selor*i insisted that a demonstrated responsibility precede freedom and that 
they would be the ones who would determine w|io was responsible. 

A system of levels <^ privilege was institut^. Several weeks of obedience 
,at one level of freedom (a 10 o*clock curfew, one phone call a night) pre- 
ceded the granting of greater privileges (a midraight curfew and two phone 
.calls a;:^ight). The young people, who resented the levels, disobeyed the 
rules covertly and conned susceptible counselors into *exempl^g them from 
"sarictions-^ The counselors (with a x:ircularity of reasoning v>hich took many 
months for them to understand) justified the need for levels by pointing to 
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the labk of responsibility ahf* honesty that the young people demonstrated^ 
In dealinjg wrth them. ' , 

The cbunsalors always reserved final decision-making power to themselves. 
Many Vbf them regarded house meetings as simply ^ time for the kids to 
cpmTplain; to•b!o^^);off steam." The real decisions about levels artd punishment 
were, to be made by the counselors, away from the m^fetings. Attempts to 
make the house mor^e democratic, to share power, turned out actually to be 
Jcovert systems of manipulation and my?fTlTcat1on> Separate orbits of power 
were designated, ohf that the young people could control, arid a larger, 
comPAping one th^t gave the counselors control over the first. These dual 
orbits/were initially welcomed by the young peQple. When they -discovered 
that they^ couldn't make substantive changes— hours of curfew, time of 
cteart-ufJ, patterns of ^ ho ne— u se— they became more ♦cynical and the^ split 
between tHftin and the counselors widened. ^ - 

■■•■•/ . ..... 

Ii^uctibn 

/' Freud has writt^bn of powerful forces ia aM of us wliich tend -to cause us 
to repeat past patterns of behavior (repetition cpmp^lsion) and to act with 
new peopl^and in novel situatioiqs as we have with significant historical, and 
especially parental, figures and in formative situations (tr'^nsfereriT:ej. More 
y^^ecently Laing (1973) h^s described 'Mnduc^jcm,'* k transpeVsOnat process by 
which we Induce others to behave toward us as significant; historical others 
once did. In the group foster homes all of these forces and, in particular, in- 
duction were continuous, powerful, and pervasive. " . 

Virtually all of the young people in both houses had been^ in a variety of 
ways, rejected, discounted, and nullified by their parents long before they 
left horrte. Whatever efforts they made to grow close to the counseloVs, tb 
rnake new and better homes -for themselves, were inevitably shot through 
with suspicions and resentmerjts that they transferred from -previous set- 
tings, attitudesj^ ^^^dL actions which tended to induce the counselors to act as 
their parents a^ -pt^jfeVTous caretakers had. Only ro(jn5elors who were both 
.sensitive to this process and willing to forego the often^estructive parental 
roles for which their *pwn histories prepared rhem vj^e able to resist indue- 
tion* Only in a setting in whieK induction was not e^<^\iy fulHIIeH could thi$ 
take plac^. - r , 

The democratization of frye House provided a firm basis for resisting a 
variety of^ inductions. When they felt victimized, young people '^could be 
reminded, truthfully, that they had real power in and over their living situa- 
-tion. Counselors wHo acti\oely sought the interpersonal meaning of disruptive 
behavior were predisposed to understand certain of the young people^s 
actions as invitations to rejection, to interpret »ther than answer them. Still, 
the struggle was continuous and not always si^cessful.*^ 

The counselors were surprisingly capatffy'to/ dea^iiYg with rpost of the 
young peopl^e. For example, 15 yeir-^ld Ellen's aggressiveness and .self- 
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destructive behavior (steaHng^ rniultiple drug use, street fights, temper tan^ 
trums) contirflialiy Jnvited reprisalsj -sanctions, and restrictions. The coun- 
selors refused" g.ither to; confine her— as her parents, a succession of foster 
parents,_ynd reform schools had done\Qfi, when attenripts at control proved 
insuffieieWt^ to reject her as they had- ^or^the r^iost pajrt they simply treated 

• her with the* respect due someone who was capat.bie of making* up her own 
/tnind. They confronted her with theJr-re^tDonses to her -disruptive behavior, ^ 

^ and tued to stop it when it infringed on them^ when, she ksked for advice, 
verbally or nonverbaliy, they triejd to dissuade her frorh actions^ey thought 
unwise, to help her think about and find alternative courses^At. the same 
time, they trieS to listen "to the whys' ^.nd whens*of her actiorr^ to .be avail- 
5ble to her -when depression arid lonefiness succeeded ver»ge?tiln6ss and^'**^^ 
violence. . 

The counselors had more difficulty with young^peopne whose^i 
seemed to have been characterized by massive indifference and hegle^ 
of these young people seemed constantly to dci^.away from house acj 
and^^teractions. They seemed both disdainful and frightened of tj 
ticipatory possibilitjes which the openness of the house, permitted them. If 
they took o.ffens^?, they often refused to admHTIt; sometimes they seemed to 
cherish their huft'^in secret. Their need for affection well hidden, as well,>as 

• their anger, v they continually slipped further away from, engagernent with w 
counselors. They were able to find in the counselors' reispect for their free- . \ 
dom, its parody, the kind of indifference to which they 'were accustomed." 

^And in time^ the counselors, frustrated and discouraged,- did become in- 
differentigtp tl'^e^. WTthin six months these young men (who had both pre- 
viously lived on their own) left the house, vaguely disappointed, t6 *'bum 
around." , ^ " * 

At Markham House the dounselrtrs' insistence on concentratingT^fec^sion- 
making power in them<;elves, and their willingness to make rules '*for the 
young people's got>d" made them particularly A^ulnerable to inductions* 
Almost any aspect of behavior could signal the need for an *'approprr#Ee** 
afrd '/effective*' respo1\;^e^ With bizarre faithfulness counselors managed to tict 
out an array of contradictory parts in which the young people cast them.^t 
the same time their heed to mairitain authority made it difficult for them^^ 
see this proces*^. Confronted with it, t\y^y \^f*r^rne^ Hef*^M<;Jve and self-righteous, 
Readily willing tb blame ' the kids/' - O ^ 

For example, Allan'<i relationship with Leslie rapidly became a facsimile 
of the one she had Pfad with her father" Her gc>od looks, coquettishness, and 
sweetness imnr^diately attracted hifn to her, encouraged hjm to seek her out 
as a confidarTTfe^ When she later evaded house ryles to be with her boyfriend, 
Aflan seemed to experience i\as insult and desertion. He accused her, without 
any sen^e of irony, of selfishness, and of not caring, became bitter, sus- 

picious, a^^dvJrTdic^^ her. A final invasion oT her privacy— a public 

harangue while she was^^*>»er job— paralleled exactly h,^r father's jealous in- 
trusiveness'on her relations with other ^oung people, p„ 
<n * - 
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Another counselor (who \n i tfL\kS' y^h me admitted his bewilderment) 
iimditaneously acted cdol and :<^ndescending to one^trl, authoritarian and 
punKtive to one boy^.and fc&glving tp anpthei-. resident. All the while he spoke 
tn nieetings of the tieed for "consistency in treatment" and of his attempt to 
be "fti-fi, but fair/' • ^ 



^The Group Foster Kome and the World, < 

GrQup foster homes ai^ |D.eculiarty vulnera^ble |:o 6utstde influences. Simply 
to e>Cist, the houses must a^dhere to s^trict zoning regulations and obey a vari- 
.^ty of sanitary and fire codes that ei^ta|4 'substantial expenditures aild exact 
careful compliance. Th§ knowledge .\hat :^boys and girls IJye together with ' 
^bgng counsojors— arid, the npise that\in^Yitably ^me^ from a-place ^here 
there are half a dozeri adolescents— rr^akes -each house ^ a focus of attention 
for worried and Suspicious neighbors, ^ach of the young people who is placed 
in theHiouse is subf^ct tp the authority of court-appoir)ted officers; an indi- 
vidual or a house's offenses agalf^St a particular probation officer's or sodal 
worker's prejudices— a)^^ell a^ actual offenses— may precipitate the removal 
of a young person. To insure its survival, the group foster harne must be 
cleaner and quieter than its neighboVs, The young people who live there must 
be better"^ behaved th%n their p^ers next door, and more careful about wli at ' 
they are seen doing. ' 

There are also more subtle influences of the community on the houses, 
^The economic status of a particular neighborhood; the kind of dwellings, the 
jcolor of the peopie who live there, the composition of households, their ages,' 
jfte commuViity*s political climate, the attitude of the police, the quality of ^ 
the schools, the extent to which there is a self-conscious and supportive-net- 
Work of counterculture servjces. All of these factors have powerful effects on 
the group, foster home: ^ ' \ C 

As one of ' a number of social, service projects in a. large, nonhierarchifcal, 
coHectively /run organization, Fr^^^e House and the people who lived in\it 
were both- responsible to and supported by othe^* counselors and young 
people. The collective structure^of the larger, organization provided a m^deJT^ 
for changes within Frye, Including young people in decisioji-makirig was an 
extension of the franchise, a reaffirmation and deepening of principle by 
counselors aVid "young people rather than a departure from it. As a^result of 
these changes ip Frye, young people in all \he projects were [included in 
opllective-wide policy decisions,, and^given a voice Mn selecting their own 
counselors. " ' * 

The structure of the collective and the proximity of a network of alter- 
native services— free clinics, job cooperative, free school, community news- 
paper, antiprofit businesses— provided a liarger world . which sustained— the. 
democratic and participatory values of the gEOup foster home. ' 

Still, thehe were aspecfs of ItviQg in a city ihart were ^alien and threaten-, 
ing to teenagers who carne from suburban schools and neighborhoods. The 



heavy urban istreet scene — d^gs, prostitution, violence— that existed side by 
sld^-wlth the cbunterculttfre exerted a faowerfu'l and sometimes destructive 
^piill pn 'some of th^ young people, tugged at',the fabric' of countercultural 
' '•vaJues, Soi^e youjig people, though happy in^ th,e house, continually hun- 
gered for ntore familiar parental figures, a more settled and cohventfonai 

if^/ ^ - ■;■ . : T. . ■■- ■ ■ •^ ■. ' • ; • ' • ' 

-? *'^ ."iy ^rst mdnths at Frye House 'the cc^nselors often seeme'd caught be- 
tween .the young peopie -arid the probation officers and case, v^orkers who 

- supecvised their placernent. They were defensive with these pipficials, angry 
^t their intrusions, protectiyely vague^ in their'^pesponses to questions. Sonae- 
tlmes they transmitted the anxieties they felt'to the .your»g people, insisting 
Jtoo loud and long that they ''shape up" to protect the ho^use's reputation 
'with .tbe -case workers. Sometimes the young people complained about the 

.tptinselors to the case workers, and sohietirrres in frustration the co^unselors 

^ sided, With case workers against .the young people. ■ 

Wi(th,the redistribution of power and th^ changes in. "rules counselors and 
yoUng^people began to present a united front to the supervisory forces. At 

'first this was largely protective, with each ''covering" for the other's derelic- 
.tions *from court policy. But, as the house gre,w more confident *al^ut its 
policies," it was able, in a relatively unintimidated ind undefensive manner, 
to advance its p^^n beliefs about the^young people's rightito nriake their own 
decisitryns. There wis evidence in Brye's favor: Youn^ people whp were 
labeled incorrigible, >yho had never been able to stay any where ^else, were able 
^o live at Frye House; some J&f those jkvhom co$n5^lors had refuse^ to force 
to work or go to . sch^ool had later, on their own^^ chosen to do so; young 
people considered; ifresponsible, delinquent, and psychotic, were taking part 
in running a funcijon'ing.ltiousehbld. v 

'. The counselors saw n6 reason for case workers to impose ccrnvontional but 
arbltrary^stanciards of conduct and morals on the young people who lived [n 
the house;. Ir^fesed by the counselors' assurances, respecting the housed?, 
succiess,. |<n6wfiTig\l±ifere; no otfier placa for n|any of their most difficult 

young people, many case workers^'relented; some even seemed converted. 

The isolati<^ of Markham in its community contnt?uted greatly to its in-, 
creasing Obedience to the norms rif the surrounding suburhan cc^mmunity and 
to their institutionalization in' rales *and relationshfip*; between staff and 
residents. . ^ . - . 

Many property holders a*nd polrticianrs opposed Markham as an unwhole- 
some and darfgerous addition to the community. In public meetings Allan and 
his staff again and again had to overcon:>e their objections. 3"hese nei^hfaiQrs 
spurred pollce'to* make raids for runaways and complained to them af l^j^r 
annoyances; to politicians they spoke of drug use, sexual activity, deliaqueht 
behavior and noise. As allies the director had a few neigKbors and probation 
officers, p^&pple who were for the most part no more comhnitted to the 
house's survival than they/were to traditional art& somevyhat condescending 
ideas of child care. " , v 



Allan transmiUed the constant pressure on him to counselors and young 
people dirfectly, through strict and detaiteci rules designed to appease the com- 
munity and "keep things cool/' and (indirectly, by setf -righteous accusations 
in the genre of TLook at al! I'm doing for ybu. Why don't you act more grate- 
ful?" Some of the counselors shared Allan's approach and his angers; others, 
parnfully* sensitive to the young people's reactions. but not able to oppose 
^ Allan, tended to apologize foF h]m. 

, The young people banded together with the counselors for special effbrts: 
cleaning the house ^nd the yard before a county council site visit; practicing 
^speeches for a zoning commission meeting; But afterwards they were resent- 
ful. The arbitrariness of the rules and their lack of flexibility made the young 
people feel that they were more the instrument for than the purpose of the 
house's survival. The director's '^feuilt tripping" was often a hurtful reminder 
of attitudes prevalent in their own homes. ^ 

. Under-Jutside pressure, without the mediation of an extended '*alter- 
native" community, hierarchical, male-dorhinated structures tended to per- 
petuate themselves. A rpale director— the only fund raiser ^nd administrator— 
appoint^pltrttmale head tdunselar. Both, supervised th§ work of female coun- 
selors. A'mopg the young people in the house, stronger maie^ushed 'Weaker 
opes around; and both were ascendant over fgrnajes. Girls tended to be as- 
'sigrrerf to cooking and cleaning, boys to gara^^^d yard work. Tha basic 
hierarchy between rule-making counselors and ruie^beying (or disobeying) 
Icids was further subdivided in terms of levels of more or less privileged'young 
people^^ ' - 

The counselors tended to go for their emotional, intellectual, and pofitical 
support to a relatively small ^fbup of people in the surrounding cortim*unity. 
This helped make the house jnore a part of the community, a place where 
neighbors, probation officers, and consultants felt comfortable dropping in. 
But it also had a' conservatizing and confining effect. All house members 
were under constant if informal and wetl^intenrioned scrutiny. The director 
felt compelled to accede to the wishes of the prob^^on officers who sup- 
ported his program. At -virtually any hour he would accept "ref^rr;^k" from, 
them regardless of the ob)ection<; of the young people in the house. ^ 
The young people fe^ired the closehe*^s of the counselors and probation of- 
ficers for other rea<;ons. Perhaps secrets told *o counselors would be revealed 
to the probatiori officers, who could rettjrn thern to detention centers and 
reform schools, ^ore ger^erally, the expectations and standards of educated 
middle-class white rorjnselors and probation offiGers,^nd of their neighbors 
and advisors, were ir>appropr i;»to fr>r <>r jritimidating of poor ai^d/oi black 
young people^ 



Leaving , " ti 

Leaving is a constant issue in gCQUp foster homes for adolescents. Only 
the youngest of teenagers does not feeltF^ pressure >or the pull of the "s^me 

A. 
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day" When he or she will be **on my own." In my experience, only .the new- 
est bf counselors or the most isettled % coupjes does not wonder *'what*s 
next for me?" f 

For the most part young people len Frye when the^ were ready or felt 
ready. The right to leave was as important and as respected by dbugselors as 
any other right. Generally, their purpose was tojiniJeFstand and facilitate the J 
youpg person's choice, not opposeor influence it. When they jdjisagreed with 
^ a decision they tried simply to s»y^ and explaii;^ w|iy, 'For young people 
who panted to leave before they were 18, the counselors simultaneously 
*, 'worked botH fo.r legal emancipation and a kind of trial separation: They 

wanted the young person to be free^ go,. but for at ieast^ a month ^h©^C^4 
tried to keep a place open in the house in case he or she decided to return. 
The same philosopliy of respect for the young person's rights and wishes 

^ made it reasonable for the counsetbrs to fight^to keep young people who felt . 

they needed to stay^eyohd their 18th birthday. Sympathetic case workeijs 
and probation officers facilitated continued rinancial support^n some in- 
stances; where this was not forthcoming^ the counselors and the young per- 
son tried together to raise the necessary funds. 

Young people >vho were neither forced out nor boufid to the group foster 
home had both the time and the freedom^o work through some of the con- 
flicts\hat beset separation. Ellen, for instance, was able to.**decide to leave" 
half^a dozen times. She rejectecj the counselors in word— '*The only reason 
you want me to stay is becatjse of the money "—and deed, ^kin^o^geveral 

^ times for a night or a vyeek, and discovered that she wasjjot rej^Skl. In 

house meetings she expressed harsh rie^ity in her own ideas about separa- ^ 
tion (''People who leave," she said, '^scouldn't be allowed to just drop over 
to eat") and heard them jnitigated by others— counselors and young people— t 
who wished to provi de' e ftntinuing emotional support to former residents. 

In the daily attention ^the house and the larger collective paid to former 
residents— allowing them t<9 come to eat, to attend group meetings, or to stay 
overnight, asking thenri -to act as volunf^^ei^ or paid workers in the runaWSy 
house or job- T^poperative Ellen was able to seo^that the rejection sfie ad- , 
vocated (and perhaps feared) would not be visited on her. When Wie did 
leave at T 7X^^^ after three yearc, Fliers knew she r%(Hd depend '^n Tryp Hou<;e*s 
supporT r 
\ ijhi"; continued feeling of a connection -wjiich supersedes and evolve<; be- 
yond separation was also present among counselors and consultanls. My 
own experience is perh^s illustrative, CHjring the time I was tftere I was 
intensely involved with the house as. a whole and^the people in it. 1 was at 
once facilitator of. group meetings^-arTy ay friend ap^' advisor to individuals. 
After group meetings 1 ate dinner at the house, sometimes,went""for a walk 

, or tc^a movie with individual members. Sometimes on weekends, house 

mernb^^ would come to visit me. When I asked friends of mine to take 

my plaj^ as consultant, I h^ the feeling I was "inviting them into the fam- . 
ily" a^much as 1 was asking them to do a piece of work. 
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For a while after I left, I ket?t In tbufch with individuaf house members 
buf^stayed aSvay from the house itself. I felt a little strange, unsettled irtT my.; 
^ relationship to it. I was accustomed to , a certain dependency in -the house'l' 
relationship tcr me, and, 1 r<%|li2ed, a positkifi of authority :"T-low, I wonil^red; 
could I fit in without being so cen.tral? After a few montl^ J?egan io relajJ! 
into a hew role^ as an avuncular nriember of an extended family, som^he 
who is Vthere" for the house, a. p^rt of its growth andf^f needed, a present « 
st»pport— a reminder of its history, and a promise of continuity. 

Markham House's tendency to e>ctrude deviants who waoted to stay yas- 
cruelly Caricatured in its difrrtulty' /rn lettiri^ go of those who' wanted to 
leave. The fitful behavior that preceded or accompanied a decisktn to I'ekve 
was often met v^th renetVed attenr^p^ts to contrdi the young person^ Unless 
he or she was especially careful or shrewd or patient, th*e young person fell 
victirn to a kind of "Catch 22*;: The rnore the young pers^ asserted in- 
• dep^dence, #16 more, likely he or she was to lose. privileges and be restricted,. 
I^in^^i^, when the young person— furious and disilLusioned— rebelled against 
the whole system of- authority and control and committed "a very serioMS. 
violatior^," he or she was kicked out. * 

Lacking the proper epiancipation papers, labeled as "ifre sponsible," some 
of^the young^eople were remanded to still more confining situations. The 
coUViselors, meanwhile, were depressed, bewildered, and resentTul.^What could 
they have done differently? Why did the MPung person act that way? They * 
l|^d lo^t- the coQirol^they thought so necess&ry to helpfulness and were r eft 
-b only with the bitterness of blame. <1- / 

^ F"or some this final "tiisappointment colored the wjijo|^ experieaec-rr^ having 
been at Markham, Even if the young person had con^uded that much of the/ 
time^speht thej^ was helaful, the resentrn^nt— sometimes embacf^ssment— 
that characterized^' his or heiC^departure vfTlade it virtually^ impossible to use 
the home as a support in the months of uncert^ty that fo!lov(?ed leaviij^. 
Some came to depend individual counselors or professionals (including 
me) whom they'd rnetJwhile in the home^Many more, amone/thern some of 
the most troubled and^deipairing, *4vithdrew irt djsillusionn7/nt froHri contact 
with any "helping" people. f . • 

ConcJusion ^ 

Alternative group. foster homers are both heir to a tradition of child place- 
ment and a challenge to it. They are providing places for young people who 
have not b'een able to live with their parents or foster parents; who Would 
otherwise be--and often have been -institutionalized in mental hospitals and 
^ refc^fffr schools. Instead^f help^ing them to adjust to a social structure which 
^ had already^defined thffm as deviant, counselors in th'ese homes are trying to 
^ d4scover, and to g^eate with the young people, a new^microsociai structure. 
^ My experience at Frye and Markham hasttj^ed rfie to understand the 
variety of factors whictji facilitate or" reurd this process: the political and 
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moral^ ^imate of the surrounding community; the support of bther worJcers. 
engaged in a similar enterprise; the organrzattonal structure of the* group 
home itself: the cs||il commitmentbf counsefors to the rights of young people; 
^and the integrity and courage with which they persist, against the odds of 
overwork, abuse, ahxiety /and convention, in respecting each of theml 

If they are able to resist the false promises and* re strict^! ng bonds of parent- 
child or theripist-cliemt relationships, counselors in 4hese homes can provide 
the emotional suppopt of respectful mutuality. Understanding that they can- 
not have **the answers/' they may^be able to live and work with— and learn 
t^om— young people in a way whith helps all of them to val'i^g^nd nsiake 
sense o^f their/ common experience. 
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Each year over 1 00,000 adolescents are hospital ized^ for "mental illness." 
Many of these young people cpiild successfully grow to adulthood In the con- 
text oIF a cooperative household rather than as patients in a hospital or "resi- 
dential treatment center." What follows -is a brief'account of the way that one 
group foster home for adolescents, Frye House,^ served four y/>ung people 
who were diagnosed as- "psychcrtic" or >'borderline psychotic. "-'Each of the 
yourig people had been referred for^nstitutionalization or continued institu- 
tionalization at the time of their eritry into the group home. 



THE YOUNG PEOPLE 



p 



Sixteen-year-old Tom came from a working-class frish-C^athol ic 
family. A tall, thin, long-haired yoiing man, he arrived at Frye House 
in a state of considerable agitatioh«Jp. the previous 2 years he had' been 
at traunt frorn high school and a heavy user of LSD. During the last year 
he had run^^v^ral times from a home where he had "always felt weird": 
"My m6ti|fer was all over me and I hated that and then sometimes I 
.would want to screw her too. I just couldn't deal with It." He shouted 
at his mother, cursed her, and spent increasing^^mounts of time away 
from hfj;me^>t;le stayed with friends and in vacant buildings. Apt^rehended 
by the police, Ke ran again. For more than a year Tonj had been ex- 
periencing auditory hallMcinations, ideas of reference and particularly 
vivid ^ntasies of homosexual attacks. He believed that the television 
and the radio hSfi^ "special message^ for him" aod tKat he had been born 
on another planet. Psychiatrists ^ho examined^ him before "^and during 
his stay at Frye diagnosed him » "schizophrenic" and recommended 



'lon^rterm residential treatment. 



^ See Stat/st/ca/ /S/ate 7 75. 

2See"Gordori, *' Alternative Group Foster 4Hqmes." 
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Clyd^, a taciturn, serious/ stiff-limbed working-class black youth 
came tb Frye House a year after Tom. He had just been released from a 
training school where he had been sent for 7 months a#ter striking his 
mother. Heidenled any problems— "nothing wrong^ with me that I know 
• of^'— but reports from psycholbgists at the training school fo(j(used on a 
"long-standing school phobia, dating to latency age"; on Clydefs absent 
father and his ambivalent attachment to his alcoholic and capricious 
mother; on his moroseness, reclusiveness, and sudden inexplicable fits 
of anger. Residential treatment was recommended^ and a diagnosis of 
"borderline psychosis" was made. 

Karen was almost 16 when she came to Frye. A bright and talkative 
middle*class young wpman, she had spent die better part of the previous 
3 years in two private mental hospitals. At 12 she h^d begun to bp in- 
volved in protracted and violent arguments *with her mother over her 
relationships with pider boys. Within a year her parents had had her 
CQmmitted to a mental hospital^ 'citing frequent ^episodes of running 
away, drug use, an^Karen's anxiety as well as her promiscuity. During 
her hospitalizations Karen made> humorous suicide attempts and ges- 
tures. She was diagnosed * 'schizophrenic" and was m^ntained for 
^ 2 years on phenothiazines. The^ hospital psychiatrist released her 
reluctantly, believing that further ''residential care^'^was needed. He 
suspected that tt»e improvemeot in her behavior— she, was cooperative 
and afffable— was simply a ploy to gain. her release, a mask for severe 
underlying psychopathology. • ' ' 

Lisa, the 17-year-oId daughter of an Army noncommissioned officer, 
arrived 'at Frye House, in flight from her parents and the psycHiatrists 
to whom they had brought her. She wanted, she said, to live at home 
but she couldn't obey the rules; she loved her parfents *'as people" but 
hated t^eir "M^p^risy and racism,, their lack of love,!' in' examining 
heir at a mental health center, pne physician had found "autistic pre-, 
occupations, loose associations, and Vnarked ambivalence.y He had 
diagnosed her ^ ''schizophrenic** and recommended !l:hat Lisa be sent 
to a State hoSpSbiL Only 9 months before, she had been released from 
a private psychiatric hospital ♦o which sWe had been committed for pro 
longed and heavy drug use and delinquent behavior -sexual Jiaisons, 
frequent episodjfek of running away- -that her parents could neither l:urb 
nor understand. During hjer 2 years in the Kospital she had been treated 
with moderate to heavy do^es of phenothiazines. 



All foUr of these young people (1 ) bore ominous (borderline or psychotic) 
psychiatric diagnoses; (2) remained for TV? to 31/2 yea^s in Frye Houser and 
(3) hftvc now been living outside of it for at least 2 year^^hey represent 
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approximately orife^a^jj^g^ young people Who stayed inmp House 
during^a period of^'"^^^^-^^^*-'^ _r *i i..^ ._5^^yf^_ 



(thg^^others were dja 



y^a^^<3hd one-half of those who hadci3§en hi^pitaiized^ 
gnosed as having 4' adolescent adjustment rea^^fonj" or 



acting out disorders of • adolescence") and the total of those ytfjb were 



diaghos^ as borderline or p&ycho^ic. . . ^ 



THE GROUP FOSTER HOME — , ' 

^ Frye House was opened In 1970 by the staff of a nearby runaNvay hbuse,^ 
to provide long-term resfdential care for young p'eople who. In spite ^of 
Individual arrd family counseling, were unable to live with their pa/ents. Frye 
House was both an extfensiori of the commuoal philosophy of the runaway 
houSe and a version* of the group foster homera living situation which has 
generally been thought to b^* particularly appropriate to adolescents.* The 
founders "of Frye House shared the therapeutic ideals of child guidance 
workers who tried "to identify with the G^d despite his4aehavior*'5 and the 
political activism of the youth movement of the 1960's: The Jeenagers who 
lived with them were to be full participating members of their household, as 
e^htitled to make policy de^ions about their program and their lives as they 
were to receive therape'lS^lccare and concern. 

Each of the young people was placed in Frye House by a locatcourt. In 
addition to their psychiatric diagnoses some were labelled "delinquent"; 
others, "in neocj of supervision"; and still others, "dependent and neglected." 
For keeping each young person, Frye House received between $350 and $6^ 
a month (depending on the jurisdiction in which the teenagers' parents lived). 
With a -total 6f six young people in the house at any one time, this provided 
a working budget of between $25,000 and $30,000 a year. Out of this budget 
House expenses (including food, rent, and clothing for the young people) and 
the planes of two nonprofessional counselors were paid. 

During its first year Frye House^ philosophy and practice oscillated 
tween an tnformal living situaticft and a highly structured therapeutic com 
miinity. As members of the emerging counterculture and youth advocates, 
the counselors were inclined to live in and prtDvide the young people-with a 
loosely structured commune; confron1;ed.'with an array of disturbed and. 
disturbing behaviors they brifefly adopted the model of a highly structured 
therapeutic community based on transactional analysis and "re-parenting. "6 

In the fall of 1971, in its second year of operation, | began as part of my 
research into "alternative services for young people" (runaway houses, 
telephone hotlines, group, foster homes) to consult with the House. My 
interest in working with Frye House grew out of my previous experiences as 
Chief Resident and ward administrator on a psychiatric inpatient service.? 

3see Gordon, "Coming Together." and "The. Washington, D.C. Runaway House." 

^See-Ftsher, Gula, Jewett, and Scher. 

£See Taft In Bremner. et al. C 

^SeeSchiff. 

7Scc Gordon. "Psychiatric Miseducation" and "ITtT Uses of Ma^rcss." 
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Like its early proponents, 8^ I had ledju^ed to value the healing potlfntiai of^ 
therapeuticT community* Like more recent critics- of conventional ward ^ 
psychi<H:ry,9 I tended to focus my initi^ij therapeuticatefforts on institutional 
and attitudinal barriers to personal cTiSnge— on arbitrary and mystified 
authority. Frye seeme^ like a place where J could help the staff to drop these 
barriers andiwork sensitively and respectfully with th^ young people wil^h 
whom they lived. 

I began to meet once a week for 2 or 3 hours with all flhembers of the 
House. In these meetings we talked about whatever came up— tjbuse rules, * 
interpersonal and famiry ' problems, drug use, sex, etc. As a consultant my 
initial emphasis was on helping all House members to be, and understand 
themselves as, members' of a functioning living community; to view their be- 
havior as in some ways responsive to the exigencies of that community. Later 
on, the focus of these meetings sometimes shifted to understanding inter- 
personal dynamics, and later still, when it seemed both necessary and accept- 
able^ to examining intrapsychic motivation. Thoughts tfrtd behaviors were ' 
always viewed in the context of current life in the House and of the way each 
person felt about tptem, never labelled and isolated as '*sick" or pathological, 
I met separately with the counselors (also once a week) to discuss the inter- 
personal problems which came up between them/ 

I consulted with Frye House for 20 months; during the final 11^ years of 
the period covered by this R4per a psychiatric social worker and social psy- 
chologist (wi|:h whom 1 continued to confer) took my place. 

I have described the structure and functioning of Frye House in detail 
elsewhere. 10 Here I want to focus on those characteristics which seemed to 
make- the House particularly use&il to the four young people whom I have 
described above. All of Jthese represent go^ls and ideals, states of being, and 
^attitudes which developed during the course of the yo«ng people's stay in the 
House, They took time and mudh effort to achieve, were precariously main- 
tain.ed^, and continually subject to attack, erosion, and compromise. 

1. A deep affection for the young people who came to live in the House and 

- an abiding concern for their welfare. 

r 

Counselors who have this kind of feeling and comctiitment can weather a 
great many interpersonal and organizational ^problems and move beyond 
many of their own personal limitations. It is the indispensable precondition 
for the' success -of a place like Frye House; without it, all of the radical re- 
forms listed below cant>ecome parodies of themselves, ^ ^ • 

2. A refusal to exclude or include any one on the basis of any previous be- 
. havior^ psychiatric treatment or diagnostic ^abeL 



^Sce AlchR<5rn, and Jones. ; 

Barnes and Berke; Cooper; -Goffman; Lalng and Cooper; and Mosher and Menn. 
■ "Gordon, op. cit. 
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--w Prior to admission, each young person v«as interviewed by all the House 
members, young people as. well as c6unselo)|S. A-^inner meeting and oWr- 
mght stay (or in dodfctful cases a stay * o% several days) followed. Decisions 
"about admission were then made on the ijasis of how House members felt 
about the new person. The most importan*' considerations were, in approxi- 
mate order, how desperate the new persorK^ situation was (the fewer alterna- ^ 
lives the young person had, the more likely he or ^e was to be accepted); 

' how much they liked him or her; and h6w they felt he or she would "fit in." 
Only the "T^gst^ obvioOfely violent and aggressively aTitisocial young people 
were turned aown. / 

* 3. Respect for the right and ability of each young person to^work out his or 
her destiny. / ' ' 

Counselors encouraged all young people to talk over any major decTsions, 
problems, or aspirations with them. They were likewise committed to helping 
the young people get what they needed— whether that meant teaching them 
how to cook and dean, helping them find an app/opriate school or apprentice- 
ship program, or locating and then taking them to appointmen^^^-Mdth a 
psychotherapist. But it was up to the young people to decide to..^oto scli^&el 
or work, to enter therapy, or to stay h^me. They were not restricted as to 
curfew or activities outside the housed Their decisions respected, the young '\ 
people were allowed to make their own mistakes and encouraged, 1n group ' 
and individual*cliscussions, to hearn from them. 

4. An insistence that the house be <run according to principles of 
participatory democracy. 

Just as counselors wanted to govern the condiUons of' their own work, so ^ 
they felt that they and the young people should jointly run the House. They ^ 
believed that, given this power, the young people would fe^ a respon^bility " 
for a House which was truly theirs. Accordingly, all young people in the 
House had, from their first day, a full say in rtiaking and enforcing House 
rules; deciding budgets; hiring new counselors; regulating over-night visits, 
etc. Together, they and their counselors took account of what was necessary 
for the House's survival in its neigfciborhood (no loud music late at night, 
restrictions on numbers of people whocould hang, out ih.fi-ont, yard cleanup, . 
etc.); satisfactory to the probation officers who placed young people there 
(no drug use or sexual activity in the House); and adequate to insure the 
mutual comfort of all House residents (p»o physical violence, rotating * 
schedules of House chores, etc.).^ ■ 

5. A Nvillingness on the part of counselors to be rigorously self-critical and 
scr^upulously attentive to derelictions from mutually ^cided-on rule^. 

In a House where consensual decisionmaking had replaced hierarchic 
rule-making, counselors were tempted to assume perernptory authority. 
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ahd' young people were tempted to evade con^i|fnents they had already 
made. Counselors had to assert again and again (to themselves well as to^ 
the young people) that they were coresident, friends fand sometimes^ 

uldes),*not parents and custodians; that ^dher^nce to agreements or^House 
^cleanliness was important to them as people shinng a living situation, not as 
"authorities" who wanted, to enforce rules, , 

6. The pres^kQ£e_af a co/isultant jror' consultants) who helped shape (o( 
in my successors' aftse shared) th/e above values. ^ ' ^ 

The consultant's work was (a) to provide a source of emotional suppoct 
for all members oX^e hrolise as a group and as^ individuafs; (b) to pVoylde, at 
House meetings, an "outside perspective'* on the way people were getting 
►ng with one another; (c) tp reniind all House^^mbers of their va^5Jes 
(p^niQpatory derrlocracy, mutual respect, etc.) wIt^t, under the pressure of— 
particuTaTfV dlblUrSed or disturbing behavior, they were tempted to label, 
ignore, or extrude one or more of the young people; (d) to convey a sense 
of confidence that even the most peculiar or troublesome behavior and 
thoughts could be understood, dealt with, and learned from. ^ 



7. The presence of a supportive community ogtside the House. 

In the case of Frye House this consisted, most immediately, of the coun- 
^ selors and young people who worked and li ved Jn the larger organization (a 
collective of several social service projects, a runaVay house, and a second 
group foster home) of whicT^ Frye was a part.* These people, met House 
members at organization-wide meetings, dropped by to visit, and were avail- 
able to help out in a tim^ of. crisis- In addition, Frye House was located in a 
neighborhood of many other counteiTculture projects (including a number of 
'^antiprofit" businesses^), all of which encouraged **youth rights" and 
practiced participatory democracy. ^ 

8- The pos^sibility of a relationship between young people and their coun- 
selors and consultants which could continue after any or all of them 
left the House. 

THE ftESULTS 

During the course of their stay in the House, each of the four 
young people whom I have described above grew and changed in a variety 
of ways^ Sometimes they seemed to careen from one crisis to anoth^er, to 
become ever more vague, disoriented, and despairing. Sometimes they seern^d 
each day, for, several months, to grow more competent, more sociable, more 
sure of themselves. Sometimes th^J^p* smooth curves ended abruptly in de- 
• , pressibn or withdrawal— and then, slowly, j-esumed. Still, in spite of great 
individual variation and a rarely compromising individualism, in spite of the 
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, differences in backgrdund and lengUp of stay, each of them sl^emed to pass 
thrpugh five fairl>^ distinct stages- ^ 

A Quiet of Adjustment 

• - ^ 

V During their first .wteks at Frye House each of the young people seemed 
^^o adapt ^sily to ^ House routine. Unfamiliar with the House, its inhab- 
itants^^and its rules, frightened of the alternatives to which expulsion would 
expose them, and gratjfied to be in a warm, unco^rcive setting they tended — 
in spite of cHJite Qissimilar personalities— to a kind tof docility. Each one found 
,^ a particular counselor to wh.om he or she could ''relate," and all found niches 
for themselves in h;louse, life: Tom's sKy sensitivity charmed the counselors; 
Clyde was a' gOod-humored fi><^t man; Karen was a House cTompromiser and 
45lacater; and Lisa became the poBnselors' pal. All except Lisa (who worked) 
^ went to school, and ail participated without great^tress in communal chores 
and other aspects of House life. Though Tom regularly saw a thei'apist at tVie 
free clinic and Karen continued to see her hospital ddttor, nejther they nor 
^ any of Ithe other young people took tranquilizers. Won6 of the. counselors ' 
ever thought of any of the young people as "craiy" or ^'mentally ill"; they 
wondered aloud how anyone cduld ever have diagnosed them as such, 

\ 

Reawakening oTPrevious Conflicts 

^ Within 3 to 6 montjis, each -of the young people beg^!q^^ man'Tfest be- 
havior similar to that which had caused them to be labelleB^ mentally ilL 
Though there seemed to be single or rnultiple precipitating events— intense . 
and growing intimacy with another house member, the appearance of a new 
boyfriend^ "the imminent departure of a trusted coy nselor— there was also a 
certain regularity to the appearance of these; conflicts, A process, at once 
transferential 'and developmental seemed t^^ip unfolding, in each young 
person and between him or her and the Hous«Ki 

1 j^Tom became unwilling to go to school or work. Afraid (lest he be asked 
to leave the House) to say that he'W/as unwilling, he became increasingly 
angry. Convinced that Ann, the counselor to whom he had grown close, 
cared more for House rules than she did for him, he alternated between 
suspicious withdrawal and furious but oblique accusations. Clyde suddenly 
began to skip schooL When asked why, he complained of lack of carfare, 
inadequate clothes, and "bad weather.'* Eventually he stopped making 
excuses— and almost stopped talking at all and simply stayed home. Karen 
t^gan an affair with '*an older man," an ex^counselor from a nearby project. 
Back at the House, she engaged in endless competitive quarreling with her 
roommate. Lisa spent increasing amounts of time ''hanging out" with fringe 
embers of the counterculture— drug dealers, petty thieves, and prostitutes. 
When after several days away she returned, she made confused but passion;^ 
ate speeches to her housemates about H^'^^ ''intolerance" and "insensitivitS?v^ 
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integration Into the Mouse 

At first these behavioral changes tended to be teen as items of individual ^ 
psychopaihoiogy ^and as threats to the House's so\cr34 order* In House meet-* 
ings consuftants tried to help the counselors and young people to see some of 
them as communication ^nd as critiqdes of the House'^s ruies^3hd>fynctioning.' 
This context gave words and act^which had been stigmatized as "merHal^ly. 
id" a legitimacy arid a social uyillty. It tended to help make the young peopte\ 
who voiced th^em catalysts to social change rathe^ than social outcasts. Tom's 
'insistence on his preference forced counselors to see that in making young 
people work or go to school they had been enforcing a social convention at; 
the expense of the y^gt^gV^^ople's particular desires and needs. Tom's tirades 
became an import^t^ factor in pushing the counselors to make decisions 
about attendance at school or work the responsibility of each young person. 

This intfegration was cemented by mutual agre^nents which were delib- 
erately nonjudgmental arid/nonclinical : It was cdjright, Tom's housemates 
agreed, fop him to scream out the anger that plagfltd him, Ji^ut he ccluld not 
stSLYji^P"'''^^ House if he became physically' abus^vQi Karen could spend nights 

>yfriend, but ^sjajer'^^^uld have tc^lea^a phone number ^nd let 

everyone kruiuv in advance wheA she would be gone. Counselors would take 
Clyde's side In his dealings with the case ^rker who was threatening him 
J with institutionalization if he^ didn't go jfo school, but they wouldn't lie for 
him. House members, would try to be mot^ sen'sitive to Lisa's needs if she 
were clearer and more consistent in expressir^ them, ^ - 

Time of Experimentation , ' tsi 

^ ■» 

Each of the young people began to regard the couns^tlars as helpers and 
critics, fri^ends and guides, people to turn to rather than authorities to avoid. 
After several weeks of boredom," CI ycle sought out his counselor, Fred, to 
**plan my future." With his help Clyde convinced the case worker and the 
judge who had previously "^insisted that he be in school to let him enter an 
apprenticeship program in electronics. Allowed to pursue her interest in 
'*the older man** to its conclusion, Karen was able to return unashamed to 
discuss her feelings of desire and dependency with her couhselors. Feeling 
''understood or at j^st tole/ated" by his housemates, Tom b^an to confide 
in Ann. For the first time he spoke freely of the isolation he feared and of 
his sexual feelings for her. 

Having tested the +4ouse and foun'd it dependable^ and respectful, the 
young people began to feel free, as KaVen put it, '*to experiment with all 
different areas, with all kinds of'different ideas about myself," Previously 
they had seen themselves as reacting to and defiant of their parents* values— 
as truants, and failures^, "crazies" and se^iual adventurers. Now they began to 
try out more positive identities as workers, students, and political^activists. 

In doing so the young people made use of virtues that had been latent in 
their previous, stigmatized^ behavior. ^Tom began to study the hypocrisy, 

no 
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isolation^ and emotional rigidity which had plagued him; the perennial 
truant read— and understood— works by Lain^'^ Goffman, Reich, and' 
Nietzsche. Clyde became as stubborn and' single-minded in his work as an 
eleiictronics technician as he had been in his refusal to go to school. Karen's 
identification with older counselors promfitpd her to do volunteer work at 
the runaway house. Lisa made her attraction to the counterculture (and its 
philosophy of Cooperation) the basis fdr her first job, in a local collectively' 
run business. ' . . * 

Regre^sipr^efore Leaving 

As the time for their departures from Frye House grew near, all of the 
young people began to feel the same kinds of anxieties and exhibit the same 
kinds of behavior that h^d brought them to the House. Tom quit the* job he 
had found and grew suspicious and short-tempered. Though he continued to 
work, Clyde could "npver Tmd the time to look for an apartment" of his 
o^n; Karen **forgot*' to tell the counselors when s^^would be out overnight; 
Lisa, who had begun to settle into the House, once again began to stay away 
for days at a time. ^ \ 

At this point consultation was particularly crucial. It .was necessary to 
restrain**the counselors from" trying to hold on to young people who would 
soon enough be moving. It no longer made sense to have discussions with 
Lisa about how she could "become more 4 part of the House/* Instead their 
efforts with her— as with the others— had to be directed toward helping her 
separate from the -House. The task now was to show them the same respect 
in leaving as they had in integrating them into the House; to allow them, as 
their parents had not^ a dignity in separation. 

FOLLOWUP 

Since they have been out on their own all of these young peopl«br-with 
little or no financial or emotional support from their parents, without col- 
lege education or the prospect of it— have managed to sustain thfemselves. 
In the 2 or more years that they have betfn out of the House, none of them 
has beep hospitalized and none of them has been dependenfton either illegal 
or prescription drugs. All of them have worked reguUrly; soi^e of them have 
studied; and all four have grown in directions that were hTirreu at and 
sanctioned in Frye House, ^ • 

Tom has combined his sensitivity to other people's psychology and his 
concern with **the influences of other worlds" into a growing interest in 
astrology ; , he studies with a well-known astrologer who regards him as a 
gifted pupil. Meanwhile, he lives on his own and supports himself with a 
full-time job. Clyde's interest in electronics has led him to ah extremely 
successful career in that field. Karen has married a medical stCftient and settled 
down with him* Lisa continues to work in local cooperative businesses and 
lives in a commune. 
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■^^ Though one miist creTdIt tK^P youn^ peopl^wlth their self^ufficlency. It is 
important to note the roie that Fry e House, Its counselors, former re^dents, 
and ccjniiritants continue to play In their lives. In times'of crisis— the loss of . 
a fover, a jpb» or a place td live; the death of a parent—firf'ye Htjuse residents 
have continuj^ to look to their' counselors,Vto each other, and to me for 
stippprt. At -hrst the young people returned to the-House Itself to eat a me^l 
or stay for days, or everi .we^s,. when tfiere was no other'^-plac^to go or 
money to find one. Frye KoiJsfeJwas exf^icitly their "home," all of us a part 
of thpir family. Even .now,( 2 years after we hav^ all* left the House, this 
family and Its supports confinue. Tom thinks of me explicitly as "an older 
brother aad a mentor." To Lisa, her counS&lqr, Jeanine, is "like a sister." 
When Karen's mother recentlv killed herself, she immediately called Clyde 
and Cynthia, another Frye iHouse counselor. 



ADDITIONAL ADVANT/iGES AND CONSTRAINTS 

The form of this paper has led me to focus on overall patterns rather than 
individual interactions, on movement rather than feelings. Still, it is important 
to note - that counselors (and consultants) weep deeply affected by theii- 
involvement with Frye House. Sometimes they despaired, as one of them 
put it, oY ''ever having what it t^kes to reaUy be with the young people/' 
Sometime^ they felt *'high'' about good things that were happening to one or 
another young person, about new understandings that they had reached with 
each other. But they never' seemed to regard their tinfe at Frye'as a job or 
their role! as simply therapeutic. Frye was\a family to them too, a swiftly 
changing family of younger and older brothers and sisters. 

Others who want to attempt this kind of project, who want to live as 
openly with troubled and troubling young people, should be prepared for the 
same- kind of investment. It demands honesty, commitment, self-criticism and 
tremendous energy. It exacts, as the price of self-delusion or insincerity, 
despairinjg self-doubt, shame, and ridicule. But the rewards are also great.^ 
There is the satisfaction of creating and being part of a unique living situation, 
the feeling of hope which the young people's growth, when it comes, hrings 
wi^ it. As Cynthia recently remarked, '*No one ever puts more into Frye 
House than she gets back." 

It is also importan|- to erpphasize that Frye House and settings like it are 
far more economical * than the residential treatment centers and mental 
hospitals whose former and potential inmites they are housing. Even if 
counselors are paid a wage that is commensurate with the work they do, even 
If tST^re are three rather than t\yo of them, the cost per young person will still 
be only $650-$700 a month. This is one-half to onQ-third the cost of the 
average resiflential treatment center, one-fifth to one-eighth that ofjprivate 
hospitalization. • 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ^ ^ 

Myjsxperience at Frye House suggests that it is possible in the setting of a 
^ollectiv.^y ^un group foster home for nonprofess^oij^ counselors to woVfe- 
successfully with young people who have been diagnosed psychotic or ^order- 
line psychotic, who. have been or who would otherwise be institutionalized- 
The counselors' ability^o work" with these young people depends on a funda- 
men tai« respect for their right to determine how they'will^ve their ltVes; pn 
the counselors' commitment to continuat int-eiipersonal engagement "^nbl 
struggle with them; on the presence of a consultant who shares this philo- 
sophy and is capable of helping them to live with and understand a fairly high 
deg^re^of idiosyncracy and disruption; and on the existence of a supportive 
sysOern whfJMrxan grow to meet the needs^of the young people even after they 
leave the House. 

fn this determinedly noninstitu tional context, young people- treated as 
members of a Household rather than pati^ents— have the opportunity to live 
through and learn from experiences which more conventional kinds of treat- 
ment {drugs, institutionalization, behavior modification) wo»ld seek^to 
curtail or eradicate. 
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Alternative, services atso, and nQ?^incidentaiiy^ fiave served the heeds 
Qf thisir own staffs, Ttiky have offered the -people wht> work in them the 
opportunity— sometimes the first they have ever had —to be humaniy 
useful to others; for sopie professionais they have provided a new fiind of 
\)^orki(fg experience, one relatively free frdm the posturing and strictures of 
, itadftional aut/ioritarian roles. To all staff they have been a place to be and 
something to^b^.part of. 

- In "Youth Hewing Youth" I have traced the evolution of the suburban, 
hotliae that I first described In "Coming Together. " In particular^ I have 
focused on the Jnterrelatlon'shlp betwe^ the growth and developme^nt 
(over 6 years) of the core group of ym^hful phone aides and that of the 
organization as^a whole; oh the staff's ability to meet oneriSnother's changing 
ne^ds; and thei^^eatlyity In transforming an organization and developing 
and propagatinfar^ay of working and ah ideaL It seems, to me that the 
strength of this organization (and of other alternative services) and its success 
In responding to die changing needs of those it serves are intimately con- 
nected and dependent on the way members of the staff treat one another. ■ 
Thls^rticle originally appeared in an i^ue of Social Policy devoted to 
self-help groups (Social Policy, September I October 1 97!6T^nd Is printed 
here with permission. 
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IN THE BEGINNir^lG <Jl 

Hotline was ejected in 197Q because a group^ of sym bathetic professionals 
was^ dissatisfied With the services its suburban eountyXprovided its young 
people. The initeragency committee they served on saw a^24-hour phone serv- 
ice as a source inforrmation and referral, for medicai, social, and legal 
proWems; an opportunity for anonymous crisis counseling, and perhaps a 
catalyst for devefoptng other, more direct services. It would be staffed pri- 
marily by young people, volunteer:s who could sympathetically answer their 
peers* questions— about drugs, birth control, abortion, etc.—artd direct them 
to appropriate services. t 

Dorothy, the social woftker who chaired the committee; became hotline's 
chief advocate, the one wjio promoted its sponsorship byv the mental health 
association. Alice, the social worker who went into th^ junior an<^ senior 
high schools to recruit young peop le, was selected as the hotline's coordinator 
and only paid staff member. , ' 

For iDorothy, hotline was initially^.a, way of making services accessible to 
ypung people. For Alice it was a burning point in her life/ For a long time she 
had been the "crisis lady in my neighborhood," the one to whom the kids 
came when they were in trouble. As she talked with tHt young people she 
recruited fpr hotline, she realized that in spite of their problems "youth have 
so much insight. . . people just don't take the time"'to respect what young 
peoplfeslcnow." Unfulfilled at a health department which restricted her 
attempts^ work directly with peopleu.in their own communities and homes, 
unhappy in<her marriage, she embraced hotline. A part-time job became a 
full-time jobYnd rhore. _ . 

Alice sepakafed,XC2r" husband and created a new home at hotline. She 
covered fpeou^ffit eighth our shifts pn \he phones and supervised and trained 
the teen-a^ers who worked* the othjjr hours. Sh.e wrote budgets, visited 
schools, and politicked with the m^tal health association 'and the cdtjnty. 
When any of her young phone aides had trouble with a callel- or with them- 
selves, they ^ot in touch with 'her at any time, night or day. They called her 
Ms. Hotline and looked to her as a second^m other. 



The staflfcaiiLe to hoiline by va^ous rputes. Sorfte were recruited by„ Alice; ^ 
others called 'for help and-^yound up voUinteeAng. ^VlH others "jLTsl'^Heard 
about it" fcom friends m>d-^j^ read about hotline at libraries or on scl\ook • 
bulletin boards. Those |(^one aides who came^to hotline tts first- year on' 
two were at once idearis;i:ic ancf n^edy. Many saw thtetnse|ves {and were 
kjiown by family or^frlends). as good listeners or hfelpers^or the one to come^ ' 
to when you had a problem. Tho^ wahted to make th^ world, a better place 
or^to help people. *• ^^ • 

More immediately' however, they were feeling disappointed with lives that 
seemed bereft of meaning and purji^se, disillusioned with conservative or 
"redneck families which disapproved of their politic^ or 4jfestyles. "Bored 
ail the time," "sick of school," they were, as one oV them summed it up, 
"kind of in a lousy place." Some— at age 15, 18, or 32— were in the throes 
of leaving their parents* home; others v^ere dropping dut of schools "where 
nobody seemed to teaCh you^ anything"; one had been "partying for four 
months" after returning from Vietnam; another, after having been^ deserted ' 
by a girlfriend, had just recovered from what he described as-several rhojiths 
of "psychosis." Several of them had been involved in violent, pointJess 
delinquent acts. 

A NEW FAMILY 

\ Once at hotline these phone aides discovered an acceptance they had 
rkrely, if ever, encountered. Many of them had considered themselves "weird" 
oV "strange/' "sensitive*' or "actually nbts/' At hotline no orfe seemed to 
notice. In fact, as the phone aides got to knovi^ each other and A-iice^ they^ 
discovered other peopJe who v/ere like them: "When \ came to hotline," one 
phone aide told me, "I first realized that there were other people in the 
world that were sensitive, and had the blues and stuff." 

Their work with callers, the purpose that bound them together, was a 
source of gratification and education. A referral to an abortion clinic or a 
sympathetic lawyer was so obviously helpful; a '*tKank you" at the end of a 
long falk with a lonely and suicidal teen-ager was incredibly satisfying/ As 
they spoke with young people who had problems like their own, they learned 
about themselves. They drew on their own experience— hassles with schQol 
or parents, bummers on drugs; fears of seX or abandopment— to relate to the 
callers, and came to value it more. In urgii^ ahca^mqus young people to face 
siArations and confront parents and seek out Ve'sources, they were reminding 
themselves to do the same. . \ ^ 

In the tirnfb when they were not working the phones, the staff shared with 

one another their encounters- with-TDbscene and suicidal callers, with people 
who were freaked out on drugs or had been beaten by parents. The tense 
and threatening situations that they faced— and the ethical necessity of 
talking about Ihem only to fellow phone aides— bound them closer together. 
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After a long week rn school and on the telephones, they partied. Some- 
times they got high and played complicated fantasy games or recalled and re- 
enacted the cartoons of their ^childhood; they nicknamed each other, sang 
songs, and generally let loose. 

In contrasts to families ^d schools which insisted on ambitfon, conven- 
tionality, and a show of invulnerability^ hotline permitted altruism and 
relaxation, sanctioned discomfort, embarrassment, and anxiety. "It was the 
one place in my life," a college student commented, "where there were 
people that were sensitive and that would take you for what - you ^arje . 
friends that yoq could really get to know." ''It was," said Alice, "arplace 
where I found people I could really love, that could love me back for what 1 
was and^not for what I was supposed to be.'* Even quarrels seemed enriching. 
Young peoplp who were prone to violent actingout learned how to put 
feelings into words: "I could say what I meant and someone would listen, so 
I didn't, have to beat up on anyone.*' "'Hotline People/' another phone aide re- 
marked with satisfaction and awe, *'really call you ori it when youVe wrong." 

TAKING ON RESPONSIBILITY r ^ . / " 

Though committed to respecting young peo|ife and traeir abilities, Alice 
continued for more than a year to oversee the' de^Hsj/of virtually every 
aspect of hotline's operation. Even after a dozen phoneAides had begun to 
be paid (a minimal hourly wage) for supervising eaeh^^stiift, she was still 
working late most evenings. She attended all committee meetings, ^cruited 
professional consultants and new phone ^ides, and made all of hotline's 
policy decisions. 

In the fall of 1971 Alice ask^ me to consult with hotline.' She wondered 
if ^ was "interested in talking to phone aides about the serious mental health; 
problems of their callers. When I asked about hotline and her role in it, she 
told^^rhe that she was overextended^ that she wanted, but was not sure how 
to gej, more active participation in decision making from the rest of the staff. 
*\ suggested that she begin by letting the phone ;iide^ not her or me— figure 
out bow I could be most Helpful. 

Eventually, 15 phone aide«; decided they wanted me to lead a group in 
*^Wftich they could talk ;ib<'njt p'^rsonal as well a*; phone related problems. They 
felt that they needed a time to share some of the pain that dealing vyith 
tr^u^led people brought th'^m, 3in opportunity to explore in greater depth 
some of their relationships w^th each other. Soon word of the group got 
around. Phone aide^vvho were in crisis dropped in. Group discussions about 
staff confHiCts and organi/^ition:*! probl<*m«; wprf hrou^ht h^rk to Alic^ and 
the rest of the phone aides. 

After five months some members of this group decided they wanted more 
responsibility^ a more active role in setting the policy which would govern 
their work. They catalyzed the creation of a monthly meeting in which 
they, the rest of 'tjhie paid stVff, and Alice could discuss these issues. 
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Ih the content of this group Alice and the paid staff were able to talk 
more frankly with one another. She acknowledged her anxiety and posses- 
siveness and begah,^ step by step, td relinquish some of her control over 
hotline. As she did this her personal relationships with the young phone 
aides becarne more reciprocal; when Alice and her own children were at odds 
she now felt comfortable asking the phone aides for their help. The ^'second 
mother" became a friend 'and comrade, ^ 

Slowly the paid staff evolved a new philosophy of participation. All 
decisiohs about hotline policy and organization were to be made by the 
paid 'staff group, TheyMn turn assuitiipd. the responsibility for stimulating the 
participation of the 50 volunteers. Hotline was, as one phone aide put it, 
*'about"T5«>mmunication and sharing": their fellow workers deserved no less 
respect than they gave their callers. 

The partjctpatidn in decision making, the sharing of organizational re- 
sponsibility, and the growing, intimacy among phone kides^ and their co- 
ordinator transformed the organization. High school students and college 
dropouts took over committees which had previously been *chajred by pro- 
fessional consultants. They^ shaped selection and training to suit the needs 
and fears that they had had as new phone aides, emphasizing the building 
of trusting relationships, empathy skills, and role playing over accumulation 
of technical knowledge of community resource information. They traveled 
first With Alice and then by themselves to give talks at churches, high schools, 
and civic organizations. 

To train and educate others they had to learn for themselves* Teenagers 
who rarely read poured over books on suicide, attended workshops on non- 
directive Aierapy, community organization, and grant writing. They began, 
with Alicb, to write grants and negotiate with health department officials; 
they testified before legislative heariftgs and served with professionals on 
cojuntywide committees. 



MOVING OUT ON TffEiR OWN 

There had always; been tension beti^^een the hotline's free form, hang- 
loose young people atid the older, more staid, and conservative mental 
health association. In earlier days phone aideV had par tied in the office Tind 
played practical jokes on the association's executive director. As they as- 
su/hed more power, they began instead to express their Irritation more 
directly. They resented the mental health associ;^ tion s potential (though 
rarely used) veto power over hotline policy and were impatient with its 
fussy bureaucratic ways. By 1973 theV were involved in a concrete struggle 
with the association. 

The phone aides, Alice, and several of hotline's professional consultants 
had evaluated the county'^ needs> hotline's, and their own: Everything 
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pointed to the importance of crejiting an extension of hotlme, a^crisi^ inter- 
vention service. This outreach program could put phone aides in imnriediatte 
personal contact with people who were too frightened or alienated to seeK 
out the services they needed; bum trippers, rape victims, potential suicides, 
battered wives and children* The phone aides found consultants to help 
them learn face-to-face counseling and enrolled in courses in emergency 
medicine. After months of training, they petitioned the mental health 
association to aMow them to proceed with the program on a trial basis. 

By- the beginning of 1974 hotline was ready to move. The expertise of the 
phone aides^ their confidence in their ability to manage an organization 
collectively, and their impatience with the mental health association's 
**studies*' of outreach all spurred them^ on. In planning and executing their 
departure, setting up a new office and its procedures, .the staff drew closer 
together: it was now really their hotline. 

During the year after hotline incorporat^, a process o^ organizational ex- 
pansion and differentiation topk place. An administrative assistant was hired, 
a board of directors elected* When, in the spring of 1975, money from 'the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) became available, 
three of the core group of phone aides were hired as full-time coordinators. 
One was in charge of volunteers, another of training; the third, I>^rek, was to 
develop the outreach program. 



THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

Most of the rest of the core group continued to volunteer their time for 
outreach (which began in January of 1975) and/or the board of directors, but 
some resigned their active work on the phones. The declining economic situa- 
tion and their growing confidence in their abilities combined to encourage 
many of them to seek full-time work-in counseling or related fiefds. Some be- 
came directors of or workers in other alternative service projects, Somp too|^ 
jobs in hospitals. Stili others returned to school to take courses in education, 
.social work, and psychology. Individual needs and aptitudes were becoming 
careers- 

Some phone aides were shocked and .troubled by the impersonal and 
competitive world outside of hotline. Employers were unresponsive, if not 
downright hostile, to the openness and candor which they had come to value. 
Their fellow students seemed so "apathetic,** their teachers so uninterested in 
suggestions for making curriculum relevant to the problems the students and 
^their community faced. "You have to remember/' one phone aide, a pre-med, 
reminded thelr^Ti "that school like urinatShg- iVou don't talk to the guy in 
the next urirlfaHA'ou do what you have to^rtd i^S^ve on/' 

Though they sometimes wondered if^^^ot^in^ wasn't "unreal,*' "too 
touchy -f eel y," they were sure that their time there had been good for them. 



that it had provided them with a home and **a family to grow up in/' "It was 
like hotline was a^herapeu tic community for us/* one of them told 
me. *Mt was a supe^^iring and protective environment. We needed it and it 
nurtured us." 

After the initial shock of confrontation, they began to feel more confident 
in dealing with, and sometimes influencing, situations in ^tf^ outside world* 
Five years before-similar people woxild have made them feel weird and with- 
drav/n. Now they could •'acfcept them for what they are^ hotline teaches you 
that people are very nluch alike and it gives you communi<iatfoTK^kiHs to deal 
with the barriers and the hassles.** When they remembered not to push too 
hard or too fast, mjby could be remarkably effective. One phone aide single- 
handedly organized and obtained community support for a runaway house in 
a particularly conservative area of the county; another succeeded in obtaining 
sizable government funcfing for the project. 

In moving back out into their communities the'phone aides hctve begun to 
get in touch. with their 'Vedneck" roots. One works on an ambulance with a 

, fire company that he could ^•never have handled a few years ago . Hey 

man, these people are racists, sure, but at least you know where they st^nd.** 
Another waits on tables in a couptry music bar: "Those are my people," she 
said the other day, ''tobacco farms, Saturday night partying, beer drinking, 
pickup trucks— that's where I come from.*' Still another former phone aide,, 
long-haired and bearded, found himself confronting his landlady* about her 
prejudice against hippies, and managing to get hereto see that he was really 
''okay just like other ^Iks, except m^ybe a better person to rent to." 
When they rug into obstacfes that seem too great to overcome, these former 
phone aides are still able to turn to one another for support. 

Over the last year hotline has become increasingly visible as an advocate 
for young people's rights and as an exemplar of an alternative philosophy of 
human services* Its workers spearheaded the^evelopment of a county wide 
coalition of alternative service*; and it has lent its now considerable weight to 
community groups which are under pressure from county or state bureauc- 
racies. Alice and the phone aides have taught classes in hocafi ptibUc schoofs 
and colleges and even in professional schpols of social work, Th^^^ir outreach 
program is respecteTKby the county government and its police and fire depart- 
ments as woJI as by altern;itive services. Thev havp trained nursing students in 
community reso^-irces and police officers in crisis counselir^g. By the summer 
of 1975 hotline phon*- aides had gained places on hoards of local hospitals, 
r^^^ntal health services, mental health and social service advisory committees. 
r>uring this time Alice, Dorothy (who became an activist hoard president 
^ when hotline werit on its own), ^inH the coordin;^ tors spread the gf>od news 
aboMt hotline^s wny of working- It was, they said^ "ari <^xperience of living 
-and learning, -.a relationship," an organization hased on "participatory 
decisrori making.^* But they were heginning at the same time to wonder if 
hotline was indeed living up to the values that it wa<; ptopa^atii>g throughout 
the county- ^ 
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MORE CHANGES 

^^Alice no longer felt so excited about hotline. The services, the training, 
and the administration seemed so "together," but something was missing; 
maybe it was the old phone aides leaving: No ortfe seemed to challenge her 
anymore. The present phone aides did their jobs and di^ them well, but so 
many decisions seemed to be left up to her^nd the coordinators: ''Sometimes 
I think we could do anytKving and nobody would say *boo/** 

Meanwhile many of the young fJeople who had grown up with hotline 
were also >vondering ^what It was all about. The four paid coordinators and/ 
the administrative assistant, the bookkeeper and the public relations releases 
sometimes made them feel like they were just another health department oy 
mental health association.^ The coordinators seemed to have so much knowl- 
edge and power. Since they were at hotline all the time and knew so mUch, 
how could anyone else really participate as an equal in making decisions? 
Things were efficient, sure, but it was no longer their hotline, Dorothy, 
Alice, and the other coordinators, pid and close friends of theirs,' seemed to 
them to be forming "some kind of elite/' - 

There was dissensfon among coordinators too. The training anpi.volunteeV 
coordinators, feeling that Alice and Derek were making all the decisiorili 
about policy, tended to retreat from overall responsibility. Meanwhile, Alice 
and Derek werie feelir^ beleaguered* Sensing the discontent, not knowing 
wha:t to ^o, they attiernated between angry withdrawal and frantic efforts to 
get all the phone ardes involved in decision making. 

New phone aides had, on the other hand, assumed they were just theVe to 
work the phonfes. They were puzzled .and resentful at efforts to get them to 
take responsibility for hotline's organizational policy. People had told them 
that hotline was a famity, a cause, and- a movement, but they didn't really feet 
it. For them it was simply a place to do useful work and to meet th*eir friends. 

- I realized as I listened first to Alice and Dorothy and then to the others 
that l^too had lost the feeling of hotline as a cause and a community, 1 en- 
joyed the avuncular role of board member but no longer the hard work of 
paid staff meetings. I wasn't pushing the <itaff to understand what was hap- 
pening, tfc> live up to the ide^^ls which we had set our^^elves. Onre 1 f<>ali7ed 
this, I' began to work agam^ to pay attention to fhe mood as weM fli*> 
words, to urge coo^inators anH phon** aid^s to qi'^^^tion one an^'^ther. 

First Dorothy '"onfronted Alire and Derek ahoMt their pTogation of 
authority. They in turn confessed th'^ir dilemn^a :it\/' ^^f d for h'^lp, *Ci>aC- 

leiTge Hs/' Alice p'**:^rj**<^ at p;>iH <:t7iff ft*e4>trr^^<: I* ^ V****' Jw^tfi»»*> t.>*> W<^ v^ 

alf got to own it." 

**lf you really want participatior>, ther) yon vo got to flr^d out what the 
people want,' one phone aide said in response. ' rnade hotline What it 

was. We can't just take the philosophy and say to therri, This our ohilos 
ophy and it's law- WeVe the people who started it and rreated it and you 
don't like.it> get lost/ We can't just iovJte therr^ into tho rfrcle We have 
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tp open it up.. We made hotline, what it was and now thes^ new people, will 
have to do it too. It'll be different maybe, but it'll be theirs." 

In the last, two months, the drift toward bureaucratization and alienation 
has 'been halted. Old phone aides have begun to share their history and 
hotline's with new ones, many of whom turn out to be just as interested in 
being part of hotHne— In .making it part of them— as they once wc;re. Meet- 
ings of'all staff, paid and volunteer, are being held to discuss and re-evaluatoT 
every aspect of hotline's philosophy, service, and policies; in th^m, . the 
coordinators have begun* to ask questions Instead of delivering speeches. 

Instead of retreating under the cover of administrative responsibility, 
coordinators are once again taking phone shifts. Phone aides who had left 
are being Invited back to act a's consultant^. Alice and Porothy are filled with 
energy and the office is alive with talk. Once again, It's exciting to be arc&nd 
hotline. , , i 

CONCLUSION 

Six years ago ai^swering phones at hotline offered troubled ym^Mg people 
and dissatisfied professionals nneaningfuj work, intimacy, and a sense of 
comrrtitment; working together to help others, they resolvec^^erises in their^ 
pwij fives. Gradually the phon§aides created a community which could sup- 
port them emotionally and financially. In a service based on respect for its 
clients' right to self-determination, they evolved an organizational philosophy 
of mutual respect ,^d consensual decision making; ijrf\a determinedly non- 
professional and antibureaucratic setting, they devefopfed therapeutic and 
administrative skills, personal confidence, and a heightened capacity for 
criticism and self-criticism. " 

In recent years phone aides have put what they learned to good use. The 
needs they, brought with them and the talents they discovered here become 
the basis for careers in counseling and community organizing. The organiza- 
tional philosophy thsft evolved out of their relationship to one another has 
become the underpinning of their work in the larger community which hot- 
line serves. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, they have been trying to 
resist the temptations of complacency and privilege which corr>e in the wake 
of organi^iat'onal longevitx and success and t > I^eep ho^Mne t f^^.i^r^f^^\s^> to 

th*> nee<^'^ ^ye^ % ^^f\tyr tT/^*-*; Tr li^^ Sy^'-^y t-> thrift: 
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"Alternatives In Transition" may be read as a followup to * 'Coming To- 
gether, " a linger and wider perspective on the grov^nh and development of 
alternative services. When I wrote "Coming Together" J had spent 2 years 
working Intensively with several projects In the Washington, D.C.,, area, 
"Alternatives In Transition" reflects 3 more years of experience with these 
projects as well as study and consultation with a number of programs In all 
sections of the country. • ' 

Where "Coming together*' was a history, an introduction^ and an enco- 
mium, "Alternatives in Transition" Is a reedpitulation, critique, and ex- 
hortation. Published In a slightly differ^ t form in C/O: The Journal of 
Alternative Human Services (Vol. 2, No. 3), it was addressed specifically, and 
at tlmes urgently, to the workers in alternative service^ who read that Journal 
It Is reproduced h6re with permission. ~ . , 
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* Xs alternative services have won widespread support and. provoked imita- 
tion/ as thiey have grown in size,- numbers^^ and organizational stability, those 
of us who work in or with them have become vulnerable to the dangers of 
cooptatEon an3 bureaucratization, to the bad habits and compromises of 
those to limom "^se were supposed to be an alternative. ' ^ 

Over the last douple of years I've becbrne increasingly aware of these 
dangers, habits aKa compromises, I see them in the projects 1 regularly cbn- 
"sult with and learn from, catch glimpses of them on my visits to groups 
around the country, and fee|them in Ynyself. It is very tempting to disregard 
criticisms that seem clamorous>nd disruptive; to continue to do things a cer- 
tain way because it's "efficient" or '*we found that it works best"; or, to . 
^ accept money on the conditions under which it is offered. It is a continual 
struggle to remain responsive to the needs of those one Js serving; to resist 
entrenched power, or ideas— including, and perhaps especially, one's own; to 
treat one's new and often far less experienSed coworkers with respect; and to 
act with integrity and strength in dealing with the "ogtside world," 

HISTORY 

Alternative services began in the late 1960's with clear dissatisfactions, 
concrete services and vague longings. Most were created by non-professionals 
in direct response to the need's of disaffected and . homeless young people. 
Welfare departments, emergency rooms, and mental health clinics ignored 
these young people and their problems, gave service to them at the cost of 
condescension, labelling and coercion. In alternative services we tried to offer 
them what they needed— medical care, information about drugs, counseling, 
a place to crash— in a respectful and loving way. • 

There were few distinctions in the first alternative services between helper 
and helped or aqiong those who offered their services. A teenager who was on 
a bum trip one night might talk someone else down the next; middle-aged 
physicians took orders from twenty-year-old street freaks. Alternative services 
were places to serve with dignity and be served without stigma. To young 
peopJe whose lives were In constant flux, they were an anchor; to those of us 
who volunteered our time, they seemed an affectionate and chaotic family, a 
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place where, for 'once, we could determine how we were going to work with 
people. ^ 

. Workers in the first alternative. services were outraged hy the destrucitlve- 
ness and hypocrisy of United States foreign policy and the indifference of the 
American government to the needs of its own people. My friends and I had 
the sense that our nights of suuiring and trip-sitting at the Haight- Ash bury 
Free Glinic were a-'-complement tp^our^FJartiqipatfon in the civil rights and 
antiwar movements, a protest on behalf of young people 

The Vietnam War came slowly to a close and, with it, a period of un- 
precedented- national wealth. The counter-culture— no longer able* to live off 
the s0ciety*s surplus— began to fade. Alternative services survived— and 
"'thrived* VVithout a major national movement for economic and social justice 
or against imperialism, many people turned their energies to local human 
service projects. In a time of growing** privatism we tried— as full-time staffs, 
volunteers, or consultants— to get ourselves together at the same time that we 
worked collectively to help other people get themselves together. 

As time went on, alternative services won wide support and emulation. 
Their access in relating to young people wh^p were otherwise "uHreachable"; 
the obvious dedication of their workers; and— perhaps above all— their low. 
cost made them attractive to funding sources. Legislators were prodded into 
appropriating '"drug abuse" and ''mental health," "law enforcement" and 
''runaway" money for youth. An Increasing portion of it went each year to 
^alternative servjces. 

Jn sorrre?l|>rojects debates raged about v*hich government agency It was 
"correct" or at least permissible to take money frQm. The Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration's "counter-insurgtfncy" programs had made it off- 
limits to many groups; "drug abuse" money was tainted with forms which 
identified clients. But many newer projects tended to ignore or gloss over 
\hese distinctions: Jobs were scarce, money was money, and "Our job is 
t>D help people, right?" ' , ^ 

\ln recent years a further rapprochement ihas taken place. Few alternative 
services were able to survive without government subsidies; and Federal— and 
sometimes local^governments have become more benign In their policies- 
Bureaucrats and mental health and social service professionals, who once 
worried afeout their development, are eager to work with these new "service 
delivery systems." 

In the space of half a dozen years a few prc3jects in university towns and 
hip neighborhoods of large cities became thousands serving millions of ypung 
and not-so-young people in their communities. These projects began to form 
local, state-wide, regional and national networks and coalitions. Conferences 
were organized and newsletters and journals, including this one, published. In 
Washington the National Youth Alternative? -Profect spoke on behalf of 
alternative services. If they were not always welcomed, alternative services 
were, nevertheless, becoming a recognized part of their*^ local communities 
and the national human service scene. 
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Staff members who once workecl a hundred or more hours for room pndv 
board and a few dollars <|^week^ could now afford to live in their own apart- 
ments; some of them made a living wage for a livable week's work. They be- 
came skilled in techniques that were onci& the property of professionals- 
individual, family and group counseling; emergency medical procedures; 
organizational development and administration. They opened new projects to 
help meeit the changing needs of their clients.' Project founders and on-the-line 
workers becajrie directors and supervisors, coordinators and trainers, national 
organizers and networkers. New workers, ffll^to ten years younger, more 
likely ta be college educated than street smart^SWfe to take their places. 

This transition— from opposition to the gbvernment to government fund- 
ing, from movement -to stability, from the anarchy of the counter-culture to 
the structure of quarterly reports and evaluation forms, from non-professionals 
and volunteers to new kinds of professionals— has been very fast and at times 
bewildering. 



OBSERVATIONS 



0 Higher levels of funding have made it possible^^or some project workers to 
devote themselves to training, administration and liaison work with other 
agencies and corhmunity groups. This h?s helped^to increase the skill of new 
workers and strengthen the position of alternative services in local communi- 
ties. But, it has also tended to remove the most experienced workers from the 
^ day-to-day^ running of the project and from the people \ nom it serves; to 
create hierarchies and "middle managements'*; and at times, to compromise 
worlowith people, ^ 

Some administrators have become impatient with ^'collective processr^ 
Eager to keep things efficient and orderly, they tend to present finished pla^ 
and formulated policies. Rather than commit themselves to experiencing con- 
crete and difficult situations with line workers and clients, they tend to re- 
main aloof and controlling. Uniform procedurfes are substituted for innova- 
tion; solutions which once worked in simitar situations are invoked. 

New workers— to whom "participatory democracy" may have an archaic 
ring—have no way of knowing that the nature of their v^^k would be dif- 
ferent if they had more control over the policie^^ that governed it and the 
purposes for which it was undertaken. Therefore, they are often content to 
allow others to **assume the ^;esppnsibitity " for over;iH management and 
planning; then they can be '*free to work with neople/' ^ 

Even when the split between direct service ^nd administration \^ "accept- 
able'* to all, it has untoward consequences: Line workers who grow ac- 
customed to foUowingguidelines laid down by those above them in a hi**rarchy 
are mc^re likely to demand the same acquiescence from those with whom 
they are working. Workers who don*t feel the desire or need to be in control 
of the conditions of tfieir own work are less likely to want to make clients 
' part of the organization's decision making process, or indeed, to encourage 
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them to demand, control' in- their own working, living and educational 
' situations. , . • 

More often the split becomes frankly divisive. Line workers may respect 
the knowledge of their supervisors ljut, like other workers in this country, 
they resent-the. higher salaries, better. conditions and greater power of those 
above them. Meanwhile, administrators and coordinators feel beleaguered. 
They withdraw to each other's ccmipany and to work that is ever more re- 
proved from the day to day functioning of the project, its line workers 
and clients. 

In a number of projects there is a growing tendericy for both line workers 
and administrators to regard their work as si molv ^ at. a job. Formal systems 
of accountability are embraced as a replacement for, rather than a catalyst to, 
shared commitment and personal tr6st. Without this shared commitment to 
the needs and rights of the people we serve, ^d to one another, we are all 
easy prey, to a self-satisfied and a:uthoritariah professionalism. 

Even while we insist that clients give "l-messages," we may be beginning, 
as mental health and social welfare professionals often have, to ignore those 
l-m.essages which don't fit into convenient categories. Line workers in many 
projects are becoming increasingly reluctant to deal with troublesome clients. 
They and their supervisors justify their decisions with categorical statements 
that are often self-fulfilling prophecies: "We just can't deal with . . . violent 
kids ... or obscene callers ... or chronic schizophrenics . . ." The echoes of 
the men tail health clinic are painful. 

ClYrohic financial probfems made most alternative services defensive and 
reticent \n dealing with the agencies which do or might fund them. There has 
always been a great temptation to develop— often quite hastily— policies and 
programs to meet the needs of a funding source; to accept without challenge 
constraints on services in return for support. Everyone would have to deal 
with changes and compromises, later on, somehow. Disunity and distance be- 
tween staff members compound this reactiveness. Proposal writers who are 
not intimately familiar with line work will be less sensitive to the effects of 
their negotiations on that work; people who have become "professionalized" 
may not appreciate the anguish that detailed reporting requirements and 
restrictions may bring to line workers and clients. 

Workers in alternative services- and many of us consultants and "technical 
assistants**— have not only submitted to strictures that seemed necessary, but 
have sometimes unwittingly reinforced and unnecessarily anticipated them. 
To comply with demands that- have not yet been made some projects have 
excluded workers from their boards of directors. To demonstrate increasingly 
favorable "cost-benefit ratios," others are enforcing rigid rules about length 
of stay: "We have to have a deadline,** the staffs of several runaway houses 
have tojd me. "We can't see fewer kids than we did last year.". 

The process of "mirroring" and anxious anticipation is apparent in the 
language that some alternative service workers are beginning to use to 
describe themselves and their work. If "heavy" and "far out" now seem 
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hackneye^ and imprecise, if ••power to the people^' is, in 1976, a bit stale and 
rhetorlpafi they at least were graphic and coiloc|(jial* •'Impact," ''needs assesis^ 
ment** ajd "cost effectiveness' '•acting out" and "repeater": This is the 
language of bureaucracies ahrf institutions, wqrds whose habitual use can foil 
communication, and obscure and "demean 'the concrete reality of people and 
their projects.* 

It is reasonable to expect that what happens within injects and between 
them and their funding sources is going to be reflected in the operation of the 
^coalitions and networks that they form. Certainly this seemed to be the case 
at the most recent convention of the National Network of Runaway Youth 
Services, ^ 

, When the Commissioner of the Office of Youth Development, spoke of a 
••marriage" between the Government and alternative services he was loudly 
applauded; but no one really seeitied to know what he meant. In an apparent 
reaction to his words the convention agenda was changed so that a major part 
of it could be devoted to dist losing relationships with the Government. Many 
-of those who were invited felt puzzled and disappointed by this change but 
powerless to do anything about it- They wanted time to get to know one 
anXDther, to share ideas and ^pirations, but they were told by those in charge 
that decisions had to be mad»and resolutions passed. 

By the end of the conference a talented and dedicated group of people had 
wearied themselves with endless caucusing and had grown cynical over 
factionalization. Though they tried hard ^ do what was asked of them, many 
youth workers and many of the young people they invited to participate be- 
came suspicious of one another,, fearful of a "national politics" which ^s^rned 
alien, dangerous, out of control. The convention elected officers and passed 
resolutions (some of which the steering committee* has since rescinded). But, 
sadly, it did not bring people together or give them much chance to find out 
and discuss what was important to them* * ' 

ALTERNATIVES 

Though the present moment is frought with possibilities of stagnation and 
bureaucratization, it is also time of opportunity. Alternative services are fast 
becoming an important resource, not only to the people who use them but 
to the governiYient agencies and charities which'fund them. By and large they 
can provide better service at lower cost to fnore people than fhore traditional 
institutions. The push for '*de?nstitu tionalization," the increasing public con- 
cern about **teenage alcoholism,'* the growing emphasis on *'foster care'* and 
•'delinquency prevention,'* and the Inevitable need for job programs for 
young people: AH augur well for the future of alternative services. 



*Nor are they necessarily impressive to all bureaucrats. A half dozen whpftrt I know 
are all but baffled by the proposals and reports that they are beginning to^^t^lye from 
alternative services: "We read stuff like this alt day/* one told me. "I thought alternative 
services were differer^j. Why/' he complained, "can't those people just tell us^ 
What they're doing?" 
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Within individual projects-/ greater skills-, stable administration, and rela- 
tively secure funding have created a space in which people cart look at their 
organizations and make them more responsive to their clients' needs; a time. 
In which secure leaders c^n use their authority to help bring about necessary 
changes; aryS'pportunity for expanding'and. solidifying a community base. 

The firsr workers in alternative services needed no ''consciousness raising" 
to relate to the problems of the young people who came to them* But'time, 
size and success tend to 5tale responsiveness. Hemmed in with habits of 
thought, feeling and organization, we must sometimes struggle to be open 
to the people we are trying to serve. 

We can p»ay attention first to the ways we keep ourselves from fully ex- 
periencing th^m: the way we may categorize and objectify a person who is 
experiencing the "kind of - problem we have seen marly times; the anxiety we 
feel when dealing with someone very different or tfireatening; the way we 
rush to fill up the silence of our helplessness or someone else's despair. 

We can do simple things to help ourselves to know their lives more directly, 
to spring us loose from our routines and our fixed perspectives: schedule 
some family counseling sessions in people's homes; take a walk with a 
troubled young person whom we would ordinarily speak to in a ''counseling 
roorri**; spend €ime in a local high school or nursing home; do on the line 
work or house coverage in a project in which we are usually administrators 
or consultants. 

We, need also to paV attention to ourselves^ as a group to create a time 
when everyone who works together— and the people we ;Work with— can get 
together: a safe place to talk about whatever needs to be discussed— feelings 
and thoughts, dissatisfactions as well as hopes. In this context it is possible 
for pepple to get to know each other across administrative lines and outside 
of ordinary work relationships; to understand the connections between per- 
sonal problems and brgamzational distress; and to look together at where 
they are with one another and the project as a whole. ^ 

A few days ago a young runaway sat down in one such meeting. She 
V/atched for awhile as administrators wrote on newsprint *' Leadership,*' 
•^Accountability"; listened as her counselors questioned the meaning of 
'•Collectivity" and\finally exploded: "You all ain't for reaj, talking about all 
this bull when you ain't"been doing what you should with us kids.'' And then 
she laid it out— one counselor*s big promises, another's loud mouth, third *s 
bewildering jargon, and a fourth who was '*doing a good job/' 

After a moment of anxious silence^ her counselors began to respond, 
more haltingly than before. Yes, they confessed, she was right. They began 
to wonder aloud why they were caricaturing themselves. Why so many of 
them were letting down someone they care about. Maybe they too were dis- 
satisfied* Tliey turned then, to the administrators and the coordinators, to 
challenge restrictions on their work which they had resented and never felt 
they had the right or power to change. For the first time in many weeks they 
began to experience, not just talk about, "accountability" and '^collectivity/' 
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• As an Isolated happening— a yearly retreat or one-shot workshop— such a 
meetlngjjis merely Interesting. As part of everyone's ongoing commitment to 
tfie work they are doing together and to one another, It can. be a md^el for 
learning from those whom we serve, and from one anoffier, a^.goad; to 
profpuiwi— and continuing— change, , • 

In the ongoing process of self-examination, leaders-ol^J.er workers, admin- . 
istrators and trainers, coord Ipators and consultants-hive a key role to play. 
We can set^nexample of respectful caring, of self-^rltlcIsm and criticism. We 
ean hold ourselves responsible for raising and helping, others to raise issues 
thkt all of us would In some ways prefer to. Ignore. We have to remember- 
against the odds of our egotism and the competitive urglngs of society— that 
we are there to help people realize their own power, not to hoard It for our- 
selves; to share our skills and knpwiedge, not Intlipldate with It; to under- ' 
stand, and to help others, undersbnd what Is golng on, not to ririanlpulate theT^ 
process. s >, ' ^ • ' 

These discussions and the work that we do ^ach day also need to be In- ' 
formed by wider perspectives and deeper experience, a sehse of continuity 
with the past and of commitment to our present situation. 

Formal briefings on the ongoing traumas of. relaitlonshflBap^ with other' 
agencies or on the development of particular pollcles'^re use^ In helping 
new workers to understand why things are as they are: But sometimes is 
also necessary to have oral history sessions, to set aside a time, away from 
work, when older workers and clients-including people who are no longer 
in the project-can ^share '>ar storifis,*' the freakouts and the pleasures of 
earlier years. These sessions remind people of where- they have been and are 
a kind of Initiation rite for new workers. They're also fun.,, . ; 

Though on-the-llne workers rarely seem to have much time to read, they 
can and" will If the bQoks, or articles seem Immediately relevant to the work* 
they are doing. As more ahd more black young people came to feu na way 
house^ I work with, atl of us, including the most harassed counselor^S^aged 
to read a lengthy collection of essays on 'The Blach Family,'* antf^meet 
with the young people td tilk about them.* ' 

Personal and organizational flexibility, criticism and self^rlticism are 
essential to assure our responsiveness to people we are trying to help. History 
and literature can provide perspective. B'lt ? secure base in a particular 

geographic and <;ocial «:ftti;>tion i<; norescsfV I'^'^R te^fin (Jif^rtion, ctrppigth 
and stability 

■I 

< 

♦It occurs to me as I write this that It nnlght be "relevant" to read (or re-read) Frantz 
Fanon {particulafly The Wretched of the Earth and Black Skin, White Masks) and Joshua 
Horn's Away With All Pests. Fanon describes with anger and grace the process of coop- 
tatlonj ttie colonization of mind and spirit to which we are all vulnerable; in his discus- 
sion of medical care in China, Horn points out some of the pitfalls of bureaucratization 
and professional izatioTi and details some of the ways that the Chinese have struggled 
with and sometlmes-moved beyond therp*. 
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One of the most exciting and hopeful developments in altemative services 
is the way projects are reaching out, many for the first time, to conrrmit 
thenrisetves to the people who live and work near them: the recreation and 
training programs, the peer counseling and networking effortt— often In 
t^hird world and white working class nei^borhoods— that are ucraerway; the. 
attempts to wo rk with the old as well as the young, with "strlight" people 
as weJI as **freaks/* 

The politics of people ^who are creating a community ^will be more 
grounded and secure, more reasoned and less reactive than it has been. A 
project which is clear about its origins and purposes, in which clients, staff, 
and neighbors work together responsively is no longer a special interest 
group. Instead of tentatively soliciting the support and approv?Lt of elected 
officiiais, it will feel confident in educating them to people^s needs. Instead of 
trying to "live with'* or '*get around" the rules and regulations of funding 
bureaucracies, alternative services can begin— as some have— to hold these 
bureaucracies accountable to them. If all of us— in each project— can con- 
tinually remind ourselves of what we are doing and for whom, it will be far 
easier and less threatening for us to learn from and organize with our brothers 
and sisters in otfier alternative services^ 




First published in the '^Outlaak** sectlan of The Washington Post (Febru- 
ary 73, 7977), 'Weiv Roads to Mental Health " Is addressed to a lay audience. 
It proceeds from a critique of mental health practice through a brief portrait 
of present alternatives to It, to a proposal for a new and, one would hope, 
more responsive and flexible community mental health facility. For me the 
article is at once a summing up and a prospectus. 
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Recent surveys reveal that 2 out of 10 Americans are in "serious need" of 
mental health services. Each year almost 1 percent of our population is ad-- 
mitted to mental. hospitals. We consume several billion doses of Valium and 
Librium annually. Millions of people are addicted— to barbiturates, heroin,, 
methadone and alcohol. Psychosomatic disease is endemic. 

In searching for ansv^ers to the problems of mental health, we tend to 
forget that they often have roots in the particular conditions of our society. 
Of course, we know that poverty predisposes people to psychosis and hos- 
pitalization; that fragmenting community structures and confused family 
relations promote depression, alcoholism and even "schizophrenia"; that 
pressured and alienating working conditions precipitate psychosomatic ill- 
nfess and drug use; that lack of employment opportunities and a narrdw Social 
vision make young people disturbed and disturbing; that Isolation and In- 
stitutionalization depress older people. , >. 

Yet we Ignore aU this and focus our therapeutic attentions and our "eco- 
nomic resources on individual sufferers. We call them "mentally i|l" and all 
too often— as if their problems were simply analogous to a physfcal illness- 
treat them with drugs and electroshock treatment. When they do not get • 
"better,** we lock them up in mental hospitals. 
I During the last several decades the mental health establishment has adopted . 

two major approaches to £he American people's problems in living: biorhed- 
ical research and the establishment of local mental health facilities. Neither 
has lived up to expectations. Both have been flawed by the. pervasive and 
narrowing influence of the "medical model of nriental illness." 

Biomedical researchers, ignoring whole people in families and commun- 
ities, work places and cities, have searched for the specific physiological and 
biocherriXcal causes of schizophrenia, manic depressive psychosis, depression 
and anxiety. They have experimented with medical and surgical cures— the 
right drug or the right operation, the right place in the brain to stimulate or 
_ depress— just as they might with treatments for diabetes or cancer of the lung. 
^When the phenothiazihe group of tranquilizers— Thorazine is one— were in- 
troduced in 1954, they were heralded as the "cure" for schizophrenia. An 
immediate exodus from state and county hos^'tals was followed over the 
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years by a levelihgoff process. Twenty-two years later, the percentage of the 
overall population in mental hospitals has decreased somewlhat, as has the' 
average length of stay, but the overall numbers of patients have remained the 
same. / 

Some of those **maintained** on phenothiazirles,. or more potent drugs 
developed later, seemed to function well outside^ the hospital, ^ut many 
have come to feel as constricted, as robbed of their full potential, by the 
stupefying and numbing effects of the cheniicals as they had been by the 
hospital walls. And many who felt satisfied with tfie emotioiorfl level main- 
tained by their medication have found themselves e;(periencir^ severe physi- 
cal **side effects"— impotence, disabling tremors, extreme sensitivity to sun- 
light, chronic skin rashes, easy tiring, obesity. 

The passage of the Community Mental Health Centers Act in 1963 was 
hailed as a **bold new approach** by John F, Kennedy, It signaled a modifi- 
cation of the medical model, a growing sensitivity to the effects of poverty 
and so<:ial stress on the creation of *'mental illness," an increasing awareness 
of the possibilities of helping people by working with them, their families 
•and their communities to change their social situation. 

The facilities which the act has helped create have indeed brought mental 
health services to millions of people. They have not, however,Vesolved the 
contradiction between a social and a medical definition of "mental illness." 
Too many community mental health centers simply perpetuate the medical 
model and, in so doing, provide inappropriate services. 

In outpatient clinics that are little more than an aggregation of private 
therapists' offices, the center staffs insist that people fit into one or another 
diagnostic category and predetermined therapeutic experience. Instead of 
providing the services— economic and educational, residential, vocational and 
counseling— necessary to help seriously disturbed people live successfully at. 
home and in their community, they tend to hospitalize them or to obliterate 
anxiety about these problems with maintenance doses pf drugs- The con- 
sultc^tion and education they provide is often directed at strengthening the 
skills of other professionals— teachers, guidance counselors, etc.— rather than, 
say,. changing the classroom conditions which frustrate students, teachers and 
guidance counselors alike. Rarely do th^y provide services to people who, 
though needy, are unwilling to define and stigmatize themselves as mentally 
ill. Still more rarely do staff members spend a substantial amount of time out- 
side their clinic doors, in the community they are supposed to serve. 

THE PERSONAL TOUCH 

I received my own psychiatric training in such a facility. Working as a 
psychotherapist with poor people, I began to realize the wrongheadedness of 
a sy^tJsLlM that largely ignored the day-^to-day realities confronting people 
when, after an hour, they left my office, I discovered how much faster some 
of the most troubled people would lose their **psychotic symptoms" if I de- 
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voted more of my energy to understanding the concrete, depressing realities 
of their lives— and then helped them deal with tj|pse realities. 

Driving one man to a welfare ofnce; waiting with him; helping him prod 
its sluggish and indifferent bureaucracy into giving him emergency payments 
let him know more graphically than any words that I really did "care" about 
him. Afterwards he spoke much more easily of his "personal" problems. 

Visiting a ''paranoid" teenager in her home, 1 discovered that her parents 
were constantly invading and intruding--on her room, her-maJI, her bureau 
drawers, her phone calls, even the pockets of her blue j^ans. I obviously had 
to .take her seriously when she told me that "they're as crazy as I am." She 
couldn't possibly become less "paranoid" until they changed. 

Wbcn I worked Nvith a "Crisis Intervention Team" in the psychiatric 
emergency room of a municipal hospital, I learned that 80 percent of those 
who would have otherwise been admitted could be helped to stay at home. 
With the intensive involvement of the crisis team (a psychologist, a nurse and 
three paraprofessionals), a family could pull together to help one of its mem- 
bers during a psychotic episode or suicidal depression. While they assisted 
family members in dealing with external problems (welfare, job, housing, 
food), the team used the crisis as a lever toward understanding the particular 
dynarnics which had precipitated it. Often, in a few weeks, without hos- 
pitalizing anyone, the team was able to help a family resolve a situation 
which had seemed intolerable. 

As a chief resident in charge of a mental hospital ward, I tried to reverse 
the process of institutional labeling and degradation, to treat patients with 
the same kind of respect that I would wish. I found that a group of patients, 
when allowed to tak& part in making rul6s and in working out cooperative 
living arrangements, simply stopped b^eing so disturbed. 

The patients, given the possibility of trust by the staff, free to come and 
go, tended to stay and try to work out their problems. Allowed to regulate 
their own medication, they tended to use it occasionally, when necessary, and 
to avoid becoming dependent on drugs. "Everywhere else," one "chronic 
schizophrenic" young man told me, "I'm crazy; hereTRi sane," 

Still, I concluded that the reforms that could be made within the ountext 
of traditional mental health settings were severe ly»Iimi ted by structure and 
by Ideology. 



ALTERNATIVE SERVICES 

When, five years ago, I entered the U.S. Public Health Service, I decided to 
look for places in which troubled people could be helped-and could help 
themselves— without so many constraints, 

I began to work— as consultant, researcher and colleague— with "alternative 
humari services." I wanted to see if the ideology of professionalism really did 
make it more difficult to meet the needs of troubled people; if changing the 
setting in which help was given and the attitudes of those who were giving it 
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made a substantial difference in the people who received; it; and if the skills I 
had deveiloped in my psychiatric training coufd be effectiyely shared with and 
enlarg^rf-by groups of dedicated nonprofessionals. After five years, I do riot 
think these services have '**the answer" to people'^s problems in living, but 
they are Qertainly dealing with those problems in ways that are respectful, 
open-minded and effective. 

Alternative services are approxindately 10 years old. Most of them were 
founded m ^direct response to the needs of disaffected people— runaway teen- 
agers, battpired wives^ suicidal city dwellers— as nonprofession'al alternatives 
to mental health facilities (and social service agencies) which these people had 
found threatening, demeaning arid inadequate. To isolated and troubled 
people whose lives were in constant flux, th6y were an anQhor;.to those who 
volunteered time, they seemed an affectionate if sometimes chaotic family, a 
place where for once they could determine how they. were going to work with 
people. * ' 

Ten years ago a handful of switchboards, drop-in centers, free clinics^and 
runaway houses served young, people in the ''hip" neighborhoods of a few 
large cities. Today thousands of these services exist, aiding people of all ages 
and classes in small towns, suburbs and rural areas as well as in the cities. 

Some are explicitly ''self-help"— communities of ex-addicts, associations of 
parents of mentally retarded children and consciousness-raising groups for 
women and old people. Others— runaway houses, group foster homes, hot- 
lines—were launched by people viewing themselves as older, more^peri^nced 
brothers and sisters reaching out to younger ones. Still others were^Mted by 
established community groups— churches, synagogues, Ys and social welfare, 
departments; 

Though there are many differences among alternative services, they share 
certain assumptions, attitudes and practices which make them particularly 
useful and responsive to the people they serve. Among the most significant, 
I have , found in^y five years of work with alternative services, are these: 

They respond to people's problems as those problems are 
experienced. 

A woman whose hu$band Is beating her Is regarded as a vio^im, not scru- 
tinized as a masochist; a child who leaves his hpn:ie Is seen, housed and fed as 
a runaway, not described as an ".acting out disorder" or judged as a "status 
offender." . 

^ ; ^ ' > ... j> V 

They provide services that are iniLfTnediately accessible, with a 
minimunf^of^aitmg and bureaucratic restriction. 

Hotlines, shelters for battered worpen, runaway houses and many drop-in 
centers .^re open 24 hours a daV to ariyone who calls or comes in off the 
street. If they.cannot provide help, they regard it as their responsibility to 
find someone or some agency that can. ^' 



They emphasize the strengths of those who seek help and their 
capacity for self-help. 

A 13-y^ar-old girl, instead of being labeled a patient and dragged to a 
psychiatrist, is encouraged to bring her whole family to counseling sessions. 

They reacHTout to help the individual change^the social situation-^ 
job, family, school, workplace— in which he or she is feeling 
distressed. 

This may mean helping a young person to talk to her parents, providing 
legal services to a tenant who wishes to challenge a landlord, guiding a welfare 
mqther through a bureaucratic maze. * 

They are willing to change, to' exp»and their services as' the com- 
munity's needs dictate and their increasing skills perrnit. 

As phone aides becarhe aware that young people would nb't go to tradi- 
tional mental health facilities, one suburban hotline expanded its services 
from information and referral to phone corseting and crisis intervention. 
Workers at an u^ban runaway house opened a job cooperative to assist young 
people looking for employment and a free high school for those whox;Ould 
not fit into. their assigned schools. • 

They are actively involved rn, educating the larger community 
about individual needs and in helping that community to partici- 
pate in mating these needs. 

Staff members give frequent talks at local schools, churches and civic 
groups— about drugs, sexuality, venereal disease and problems between 
parents and children. 

They actively encourage those they have helped to become helpers 
and reduc^fe.elings of loneliness and uselessness by doing useful 
work with others. 




T^^l?^SS^e?i^flE2Jj&^^<^®gr6e on non-professional workers. 

^^i^^''-^^ services more than half the paid staff are non- 

prof e^iiohals. Mental health professionals who work with them do so on a 
cooperative or consultative basis, and oftert as volunteers rather than full- 
time paid staff. The professionals are there to share their skills with non- 
professionals, not to run the program. 

They are committed to using volunteers from their own 
community. • . ^ 
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Sbrrte programs use non-professional volunteers as an important adjunct 
to paid staff, OtKers are staffed and run almost entirely by volunteers--- 
students, housewives^ old people, businessmen and women- 

* ." * 

They generally operate under some forrh of participatory der^oc- 
racy or consensus decision-making. 

In this context it is possible to change policies to meet the rapidly 
changing needs of clients, to provide staff with a sense of pride in and control 
over what they do, 

They function as mini-communities or extended families. 

This prQvjdes staff with a sense of warmth and security; they grow and 
change to meet personal as well as work-related needs. 

They are far more economical than traditional mental health 
facilities* 

* * 

An hour of counseling at a drop-in center costs a sixth to a third as much 
as an hour of therapy at a community mental health center. The price per 
day of staying at a runaway house is about one-eighth to one-fifth the cost of ^ 
that of a general hospital psychiatric ward. 



BUILDING ON EXPERIENCE 

In the early years^ alternative service workers believed they would always 
remain responsive to those who needed their help^ Time, enlarging programs^ 
increased funding needs and the attendant eomproniisesr and above all the 
recession have all taken a toll. At a recent conference, runaway house coun- 
selors and administrator^spoke sadly of their impending bureaucratization; 
of difficulties in meeting long-term needs for Jobs, housing and specialized 
schooling, and of certain people— the violent, the seriously suicidal and the 
retarded— who they simpTy did not have the time or skills to deal with. 

Still, alternative services are successfully reaching several million people 
and shaping their lives. Any attempt to make mental health services more 
responsive to people's needs logically should take account of the kinds of 
innovations alternative services have made and the spirit pervading them. 
" To begin with, the facilities should direct their services primarily to the 
residents of specific communities and neighborhoods, rather than to the 
amorphous and Sometimes scrawling catchment areas and counties which 
now dpfine their borders. The buildings themselves should be snn.all— ordinary 
houses have served alternative services well— and as inviting as present facilities 
are forbidding* These places should be open" 24 hours a day and provide 
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phone and walk-in contact and crisis Intervention with a minimum of 
formality and'delay. 

The people working in these centers should be encouraged to develop 
more skills and take on more responsibility. Staff roles would be flexible and 
those expert in a given area— psychiatry or administration— would be ex- 
pected to teach others. To Iceep all workers more sensitive to the problems 
of their fellows and their community, clerical, administrative and supervisory 
personnel woi>ld be expected to do on-the-line work with clients. To ma|(e 
sure that all participate in governing the center, these programs would be 
staffed largely by non-professionals who live in the community; policies and 
operations would be fo^ulated and overseen jointly by center workers and 
community representatives. The professionals involved would neither auto- 
matically control policy nor receive disproportionately high wages. 

As a reflection of change in approach^ such places might best be called 
"human service centers" or "community centers"_or simply "centers." The 
names, designed to iildicate a responsiveness to people's needs, would avoid 
creating the feeling^^ of deprecation inevitably associated -with defining 
oneself as "mentally i/l,'" , \ , 

A center staff, instead of defining problerns in rnental health terminology, 
would help people to define their problems in their own terms. If a woman 
with five children ii suicidallv depressed because of the inadequacy of her 
welf^ payments, the dreariness of her home and the rats that threaten 
her family, the center's crisis team would work first of all on those realities, 
help her deal with the welfare department, assist her with child care and 
bring in an exterminator. Instead of involving her in long-term psychotherapy 
or drug treatment, they might help her betOme part of a group of parents in 
similar situations; here, she could begin to Tmd alternatives to her situation. 
In the context of this supportive group she might, at some point, feel free to 
talk about the "personal problems" which so many mental health 
professionals would Insist on "attacking" first. 

For people who need them, places to stay would be available. Thus, a 
person experiencing the personality disintegration and overwhelming anxiety 
that often signal an acute psychotic episode would be able to go to a "crisis 
hpuse," where be could be guided and protected by especially patient and 
skillful staff. There symptoms would not be suppressed by drugs; instead, the 
psychotic episode could become t?ftesj<ind of a natural healing process that 
exists in some traditional societies anoTTr such modern experimental com- 
munities as London's Kingsley Hall and California's Soterla. 

Similarly, yogng runaways, battered wives or those suffering the traumas 
of divorce, dieath or separation could shelter in residences and there rest, ga^n 
perspective, share problems. Though a dangerous and uncontrollable few 
would continue to require institutionalization, the vast majority of those 
who need longer-term care could be kept in their own communities— in 
ordinary houses, easily accessible to their fciends and relatives. Many of these 
people could— if staff workers provided organization and leadership— learn 



to take care of one another. Old people who are healthy but homeless could 
si/pervise the care of young people who are chronically ill. Students at 
colleges could live with runaways lacking homes to return to, 

PROBLEM SOLVING 

\ The majority of people \yjth problems do not, of course, need crisis inter- 
vention or residential services. The centers would offer them the resources— 
, professional expertise, advocacy and education— to help them deal with their 
own problems. People would be helped to understand themselves as partici- 
pants in and, often enough, sufferer^ from the concrete situations of their 
life; as part of a family, an office, a work group or schoolroom. Techniques 
of family counseling, group therapy and community organizing could be 
used to help make a family, a schoolroom or workplace more responsive to 
all of its participants, to give them the tools to continue to work things out 
together long after the center workers withdraw. 

Groups of people with special concerns or problems— women wanting to 
share with each other questions about their roles as women; people trying to 
cope with the effects of their aging; parents of retarded or autistic children- 
would be helped to f<?rm groups, with or without a leader, in which they 
could discuss and deal with their common concerns^ 

Individual therapy would be available, but^ there would be a shift in 
emphasis toward helping people to develop a capacity to analyz^ their social 
situations and needs and thus be better able to use a network of h pipers both 
within the centers and outside. 

FoP. the community as a whbte, the center would be another kind of 
resource, a plac^ for the kmd of "'primary prevention" that the mental . 
health establishment often talks of but rarely spends time and money to 
bring about. Center staff could help other agencies develop recreation and 
community action programs and campaign for more responsive policies in 
institutions affecting people's lives, from welfare offices to factories. 

The point of all this is not simply to produce another kind of treatment 
but to relate to troubled people ort their terms, to insist tha^their needs— not 
the preconceptions or self-interest of any professional group— shape the kind 
of help they receive. None of the Reforms I have prqposed is Utopian— and 
all of them together will not, of course, create a Utopia. But they are a 
start, a' step toward relieving at least somef of the human misery that we 
have too complacently and too long regarcled as the symptoms of mental 
illness. - 
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